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PROCEDURE IN PARLIAMENT. 


L. 
GRAND CoMMITTEES. 


Wuen Grand Committees were first under discussion, a member 
suggested that they should be formed by “ pannelling”’ the House. 
The suggestion was hardly noticed; and the plan adopted was to 
form special Committees consisting of experts on particular subjects, 
Law, Commerce, &c., to examine Bills on those particular subjects. 
But in this despised suggestion lies the germ of the only sound 
solution of the problem of the distribution of the legislative or 
other work of the House of Commons by division of the House. 

There are numerous reasons why a division of the whole House, 
and not a selection of the more active and prominent members to 
form Committees, should be considered the only safe and satisfac- 
tory arrangement for such a distribution of work. 

There is to be considered first the composition of the Committees. 
If Committees are to be selected, and if in the aggregate they 
constitute only a portion of the House, they cannot be a substitute 
for Committees of the whole House in considering the details of 
legislation. To be so they must be a miniature of the House itself, 
& proportional representation of all its sections. Otherwise there 
is nothing to hinder the majority from making the selection partial, 
and no security for a small minority to be represented at all, except 
by making itself troublesome out of proportion to its numbers. 
But the only way to secure a proportionate representation of the 
House in each Committee is to divide the House exhaustively into 
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Committees. Then it will be the interest of majority and minorities 
alike not to be over-represented in any Committee—but to distri- 
bute its strength evenly throughout the whole. 

But further, a Select Committee, howsoever impartially selected 
as to parties, is not representative of the House. A Committee 
specially selected with relation to Law or Trade may be useful 
for purposes of investigation; but it is not such an impartial or 
generally representative body as legislation should be submitted 
to. Whatis wanted here is not the concentrated beam of special- 
ism, but the diffused illumination of diversified knowledge and 
experience. 

The object of the distribution of work, moreover, can only be 
effectually secured by sub-division of the House asa whole. This, as 
already said, secures that each section will be equally representa- 
tive, and therefore equally adapted for any kind of work. Thus, 
also, the number of sections into which the House is to be divided 
can be at any time adapted to the need of the particular moment, 
and questions of greater or less importance can be dealt with by 
larger or smaller divisions. The natural plan would be first to divide 
the House into two sections, then each section into two, three, or 
four, if necessary. This general division should take place at the 
beginning of each Session. When the ultimate division was made 
each section should be considered equivalent to any other, and any 
Bill or inquiry should be assigned to the first section that was 
vacant; or, if the subject was large enough, two or more sections 
might be combined for its consideration. Thus, one-half, two-thirds, 
or even five-sixths, of the House, assuming the total number of 
sections to be six, might be considering one large measure, while 
one or more divisions were engaged on one or more smaller ones. 

The division should be made not by a Committee of Selection, 
but by the House. Each party in the House, claiming to act 
independently, might first be asked to make a division of itself. This 
division, if numerically correct, might, as a rule, be accepted, and 
the Minister in charge of the arrangements should present a general 
scheme based on it. As no one would be able to tell what 
particular Bill would come before any particular section, the 
division would be merely mechanical, and could hardly give rise to 
any difference of opinion. 

Upon the mechanical arrangements, special arrangements might 
be superinduced in relation to any Bill submitted to any Committee. 
A limited number of experts on the subject of the Bill might be 
transferred from another Committee or Committees in exchange 
for an equal number of members from that Committee belonging 
to the same party or parties as the experts transferred to it. The 
Member in charge of a Bill in the House, if he was not a member 
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of the Committee to which it was sent, should also be transferred 
to that Committee in exchange for a member of his own party. 
Thus the necessary management and skill would be secured without 
affecting the balance of the Committee. 

The complete division of the House is necessary in another way 
to the satisfactory accomplishment of the object of distribution of 
work by the division of the House. What is the object of sub- 
dividing the House? Not, surely, that additional work should be 
thrown upon the more active Members, with the certain result of 
diminishing the capacity of the best men for the efficient performance 
of their duty. What is required is not an increase of individual 
exertion, but an increase in the aggregate amount of work accom- 
plished, effected by assigning to the sections of the House processes 
which had previously exercised the whole. If the Committees 
were so arranged that their work should be to any extent extra work, 
some members, already fully occupied, would be prevented from 
acting on them, or would only be able to give to their work a 
divided attention. The more important these members were, the 
more would the Committees deservedly suffer in public estimation, 
as well as in the confidence of the House, from the want of their 
co-operation. If, for example, the principal members of the 
Government were unable to do their full share of the work of the 
Committees, the Committees could not be said, in any serious sense, 
to represent the House. Now, the only effectual security against 
allowing the work of the Committees to degenerateinto mere extra 
work by the more active portion of the House is to divide the 
whole House into Committees so that it shall be impossible that 
the House and the Committees should sit simultaneously. All the 
Committees should meet at one hour. They should suspend their 
sittings while the House sat. Afterwards, those who had the 
heaviest work to do might resume them. The rotation would pre- 
vent the heavier work from falling continuously on any section. 
This arrangement might require additional accommodation ; but 
the work of a legislature ought not to depend on the number of 
bricks at its command. It is for the House itself to order whatso- 
ever accommodation it requires. 

I have discussed this arrangement upon the assumption that the 
work of the Committees is to be that of the sectional promotion of 
legislation. Iam far, however, from thinking that this is the most 
useful that might be done by them. Incessant legislative changes 
are an evil in themselves ; over-legislation is a still greater evil ; 
and both of these are evils into which, at the present day, we are 
prone recklessly to rush. What we need is not more legislation, 
but better legislation ; and, as an essential part of better legislation, 
greater brevity, and much greater simplicity both in the forms and 
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in the language of our legislation, affecting directly all new measures, 
and indirectly, in relation to them, all our existing statutes. If, by 
saving time on its administrative and financial work, its discussion 
of grievances, and its private legislation, the Committees could 
leave the House more time for legislative work, we might very well 
be content with the legislation which the House, as a whole, could 
produce. 

There are two cognate reasons why, I think, this arrangement 
might be preferable. The House, as a whole, would hardly take 
so great an interest in a measure the details of which should be 
submitted to a section of it, howsoever impartially selected, as in one 
submitted to the whole House. Still further would the attention 
of the public be distracted from the details of Bills if several com- 
mittees were sitting on them simultaneously. We may imagine, 
from the way in which Committees are already reported in the Press, 
how unsatisfactory would be the information which would, in any 
case, reach the public, regarding the discussion of Bills so treated. 
Questions of administration and finance, having usually more 
prominent “ features,’ and being generally less complex, would be 
less liable to this neglect, and such questions would be always liable 
to appeal to the House as a whole. 

And it is not in capacity for general home legislation, but for the 
supervision of the external affairs relating both to the home and 
the foreign policy of our empire, aggravated by the irksome burden 
of private legislation, that the House fails. Now, by employing 
the sections of the House in the original investigation of all such 
matters, much more time might be expended on them, more 
thorough and accurate results be attained, and much time be spared 
to the House at large. 

In this case I should still advocate pannelling the House as a 
whole ; but some sections might acquire more permanent functions, 
andl a larger proportion of specialists, though always, I should still 
say, a minority might be allowed. 

To the sections should be put, in the first instance, all questions 
whatsoever, unless such as the Speaker expressly authorized to be 
put directly to the House. I assume that all ministers in the 
House of Commons would attend one section, and that no section 
should be without a minister. A member wishing to question a 
minister might either do so by proxy, or attend during question 
time the section to which the minister was attached. The minister’s 
reply in the section should be final, unless the section itself resolved 
that it should be brought before the House. Any appeal from a 
minority of a Committee to the House, apart from a minority report, 
should only be allowed if supported in the House, previously 
to debate, by a number of members larger than the number of 
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members by which the measure appealed against was supported in 
the Committee. 
Il. 


INITIATION OF BUuSINEss. 


The next proposal I have to make is one which is calculated to 
effect not only economy in time, but greater efficiency of function, 
not by restricting, but by ordering and extending, the control of the 
House over its own business. 

If it is not at present the exclusive privilege of any selected body 
to put in motion the legislative functions of the House. Any 
member of Parliament may ask leave to introduce a Bill, and, if 
he obtains sufficient support, may carry it through the House. But 
there is also a body officially charged with the initiation and 
superintendence of legislation ; and this body, being the executive 
Government, has a preponderating power in the House, and 
generally controls it in regard to the conduct not only of its own 
measures, but of those of private members also. 

Nevertheless, the legislative initiative of private members is highly 
prized, not only as allowing measures to be pressed upon Parlia- 
ment long before official routine could be brought to yield to 
a sense of their necessity ; but also in order to prevent the narrow- 


ing of the scope of legislation altogether by limiting it exclusively 
to official initiative. 


These are just reasons for attaching importance to a general 
liberty of initiative. Unfortunately, owing to the great power of the 
executive, and the total want of any organization for utilizing 
the rights of private members, the practical results of their 
initiative never in any way correspond to the just conception of its 
theoretical value. On the other hand, the sentimental feeling in 
favour of members’ rights does not permit the executive to ignore 
them. Thus, great friction is engendered between the two sources of 
legislation, leading generally to such restriction of the opportunities 
of private members as to render them practically useless, while 
still permitting them to operate as a severe restriction on the 
opportunities of the Government, and consequently as a serious 
waste of the time of the House. 

Now, there does not seem to be any necessary connection between 
the control of the executive Government of a country and the 
initiative of legislation as a whole. There are, no doubt, specific 
kinds of legislation, which the executive Government is specially 
interested in promoting, such as legislation which directly affects 
revenue, the presentation of public peace, and the administration 
of justice. But laws which deal with the substance of the justice 
to be administered, or with the bases or rights of citizenship, are 
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not the special concern of the administration, but the general 
concern of the legislature. Nor is the executive Government the 
only body that is specially concerned in the passing of specific 
acts of legislation. Every public body, and to a certain extent 
every private corporation, has similar interests. 

With regard, therefore, to such legislation as it has a specific 
interest in, the Government must be regarded simply as the most 
powerful of the interested bodies who wish to push their legislation 
through Parliament. The interests of the nation, as such, are repre- 
sented by the legislature, its official, as distinguished from its general 
interests, represented by the executive. 

Hence, in order to avoid the friction between the two distinct 
sources of legislation, both of which represent partial interests, a 
single authority must be set up over the two; and this, it is evident, 
can be no other than the House itself. Thus, instead of the general 
order of the business of the House being controlled by the 
Government, it ought to be controlled by the whole House in 
Committee. 

The first actual business of the House at the beginning of each 
session should be to go into Committee on the order in which its 
work should be proceeded with. In this Committee no argument 
should be permitted to be used. The proposer of motion or of 
amendment should base his proposal on a statement of facts, or, if 
he deemed reasons necessary, should give them in the form of cate- 
gorical propositions, unsupported by argument. ‘“‘ Alleged facts” 
should be challenged only on the ground of inaccuracy, and proposi- 
tions only on that of inaccuracy in the factsimplied inthem. Such 
categorical statements of fact or opinion should be left unargued to 
the individual judgment of the members of the House. 

The amount of business arranged at one time should be such as 
the Committee deemed its foresight adequate to arrange. When 
that was exhausted the Committee of Arrangement should meet 
again. 

The proposals of Government should have precedence in the 
order of procedure of the Committee. Until these were exhausted 
up to the date to which the Committee proposed to festrict itself, 
private proposals should be allowed only as amendments to 
them. 

As it should be understood that Government was responsible 
for administration primarily, and only secondarily for legislation, 
it should be expected to give precedence to its administrative pro- 
gramme. If this were done, the House would rarely refuse it 
time for the consideration of this important part of its functions. 
Measures of legislation, however, would have occasionally to be 
interspersed with administrative measures, either because it might 
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not be considered convenient to proceed with the latter continuously, 
or because some such measure was deemed urgent. In proposing 
legislation the Government should still have the initiative ; but it 
would be here, especially after the principal measures of the 
Government had been exhausted, that the opportunities of private 
members would become stronger. When a Bill was introduced by 
a private member, every member should be at liberty to indorse it. 
A certain time should be given for such introductions before the 
meeting of Committee. The Bill which had received most en- 
dorsements up till the time of procedure in Committee should have 
precedence in being put at any stage against a Government measure. 
If it were defeated no other private Bill should at that stage be - 
allowed to contest precedence with the Government measure. If 
the first private Bill were passed in precedence to a Government 
measure, then the private Bill having the next largest number of 
indorsements might be put against that Government measure or 
any subsequent one. When the Government programme was 
exhausted, private Bills should follow each other, without further 
procedure, in the order of the number of their indorsers, until the 
next meeting of Committee. 

It often happens that from some unexpected emergency a piece 
of legislation is greatly desired, or even urgently needed, while, 
from the perfunctory character of the procedure of the House, the 
Government has neither the power to undertake it itself nor the 
power to give facilities to a private member to do so. With the 
procedure here suggested, a Bill in such circumstances could be 
introduced ; and, if the desire for it were genuine, it might be so 
indorsed as to acquire precedence, and be passed as urgent at the 
next meeting of the Committee of Procedure. 

When a certain order of procedure had thus been established, 
the whole time of the House, after formal or preliminary business, 
should be given to the measure or Bill which stood first on the list, 
until it had been completed, or had reached a stage at which delay 
had become necessary. In the latter case No. 2 on the list should 
be taken up and proceeded with until No.1 was ready to be re- 
sumed, or until it had itself reached a stage requiring delay, when 
it should be followed by No. 8, the measure higher in the list always 
resuming precedence when it was ready to be proceeded with, pro- 
vided that no suspended precedence should be resumed during a 
sitting at which another measure was already in progress. In like 
manner, if the member in charge of any measure was not ready to 
proceed with it when his turn came he should lose temporary 
precedence under the same conditions. 

Leave to introduce any incidental subjects of discussion should 
be given not by the Government, but by the House itself: with 
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possibly a claim for a given minority to be allowed a discussion on 
questions of disputed policy. 

Government days and private members’ days would by this 
system be abolished, and the time of the House would be devoted to 
the discussion of business in the order which the House itself judged 
to be that of the relative importance of the whole business sub- 
mitted to it. Private Bills which had already received considerable 
support would have a certainty of precedence, while new and crude 
measures would be left to develop, and fads and crotchets to die, in 
the atmosphere of outside criticism. 

It may be said that this method of procedure would deprive us 
of leaders of legislation. I do not see that any such consequence 
would attend it. It would make legislation to a great extent 
independent of administration; but there may be legislative as 
well as administrative leaders, and it does not follow that they 
need be the same men. One man may say to a constituency, ‘I 
am anxious for improved administration. Legislation is at present 
a secondary interest. What is of primary importance is that our 
means of self-defence should be raised to a point of unchallengeable 
efficiency, and that in all our provision, whether of service or of 
material, in whatsoever department, just, and not cheese-paring, 
economy should be established: that is to say that we should first 
insist upon getting what we require of the highest quality; and 
then upon paying fair, and not exorbitant, prices for it.””. Another 
might say, “‘ I am not expert in administration ; but legislation I 
see to be necessary for the welfare of the country. I will co-operate 
with all who will support such and such measures.” A third, a 
statesman, perhaps, of broader views, might concern himself with 
both objects—but independently of each other. An administrative 
statesman need not resign because of the failure of a legislative 
project in which he was interested, or even because of the success 
of one to which he was opposed, unless he deemed it of such vital 
importance to administration as to frustrate his efforts to achieve 
good administration. Nor need an executive ministry make legis- 
lation a Cabinet question unless under like conditions. 


III. 
Setr-CopDIFICATION OF THE Law. 


My last proposal relates to a reform of which all that need be 
said is that it is a melancholy proof of the general low level of 
political intelligence in perhaps the most intelligent country 
politically in the world that it should have been neglected so long. 
It is a reform urgently needed, not in the interest of procedure in 
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Parliament merely, but in the general interest of the public in the 
legislation by which it is governed. With regard to legislation I 
have said that what we require is not so much larger quantity, 
but better quality. I do not refer to the political complexion of 
the measures adopted, which cannot be determined by rules of 
procedure; but to the consistency, completeness, and method, of 
their form and structure. The heat of political agitation has, 
however, unquestionably a deleterious effect upon measures passed 
as the result of party strife: hence, without some special machinery 
to prevent this consequence, legislation, which is habitually the 
result of party warfare, cannot fail to be, in matters the most 
important to its successful working, of bad quality. The only 
machinery independent of party which we actually apply to our 
legislation is what is called Parliamentary draughtsmanship. This 
auxiliary to the process of construction of our Acts of Parliament 
is not only entirely inoperative in respect to the damage produced 
to the harmony of their structure by Parliamentary strife in 
Committee; but is itself an initial source of irreparable bad 
structure. 

A lawyer is by no means necessarily a legislator. The frame of 
mind of a man trained to respect, or even to venerate, the techni- 
calities of our existing law, is exactly opposed to the frame of mind 
in which a man ought to approach the work of legislation. A law 
ought to be the simplest possible expression of that which the 
legislature intends to enjoin or prohibit. In order to be so it must 
be unequivocal in diction, grammatical in expression, and sym- 
metrical in arrangement. The legally trained mind instinctively 
repels simplicity, and eschews the means by which it is to be attained. 
In diction it seeks to represent the commonest things in terms only 
to be understood in law courts. These terms constitute what is 
called the technology of law. Technologies form a part of human 
speech ; but they are constructed in a different way from ordinary 
human speech. This grows out of the ordinary intercourse of 
human life, and by continuous friction is smoothed and polished 
into nice adaptation to all the ever varying requirements of human 
thought. Technologies are artificially made by various classes of 
specialists, who, in the aggregate, have not the common speciality 
of being experts in language. Hence technologies are nearly 
always composed in violation of the natural laws of language. In 
consequence hereof, disputes have raged for thousands of years in 
philosophy and science, which have originated in nothing but 
mutual misunderstanding of terms. The lawyer's training makes 
him alive to the liability to this misunderstanding to which his 
own technology is subject. It does not reveal to him its cause. 
His specific remedy is to heap together analogous words or 
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phrases, so as to meet every evasion by which it may be sought to 
escape the injunction of the law. In so doing, he digs pits on 
every hand for redundancies, ambiguities, and incoherences. He 
manages to catch those who ought not to be caught, and in 
letting escape those who ought not to escape. Having such a 
phraseology to work with, it is natural that he should care nothing 
for grammar, for logic, or for symmetry of arrangement. He has 
already parted-company with the common understanding, which 
depends on such guides; and, enmeshed in the sophistries of his 
own profession, he can appreciate only such order as these suggest. 

It is not, however, to the mere slaves of legal technicalities, but 
to the masters of jurisprudence, that we must go in order to see 
how intractable the legally trained mind is to the guidance of 
ordinary reason in dealing with the affairs of human life. It seems 
to be a necessity with this class of mind to assume that the rights, 
and even the usages, of civilized society are founded on positive 
civil law. Consequently, when legal authorities (I speak especially 
of English authorities), have to account for the existence in positive 
law of principles the origin of which cannot be traced within its 
limits, they explain them by hypotheses built upon legal fictions, 
which are essentially absurd, because they assume the prior exis- 
tence of that which they pretend to account for. John Austin, in 
his twelfth lecture on Jurisprudence, makes this statement : ‘‘ There 
are, indeed, rights which arise from other sources (than law), 
namely, from the laws of God, and of Nature, and from laws which 
are sanctioned morally. But the peculiarities of these may be 
collected by considering the peculiarities of the sources from which 
they flow. Accordingly, I shall not pause to examine them in a 
direct and formal manner, although I shall advert to them occa- 
sionally in the course of the ensuing lectures. At present I dismiss 
them with the ensuing remarks. Just like the obligations to which 
they correspond, natural and moral rights (or rights which are 
merely sanctioned religiously or morally) are imperfect. In other 
words, they are not armed with the legal sanction, or cannot be en- 
forced judicially. Secondly, the rights, if so they can be called, 
which are conferred by positive morality consist of laws improper ; the 
rights which are said to arise from it are rights by way of analogy.” 

** By way of analogy” evidently means by way of analogy with 
legal rights. Austin assures his readers that it is only in deference 
to usage that he calls such things as he refers to rights. Accord- 
ing to this learned jurist, the nature of right originates in positive 
human law, and God and Nature are imperfect and improper 
sources of that’ conception. In reality, the only sanction for the 
rights enacted by human law are the rights derived from God, or, 
which means the same thing, from Nature. 
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In like manner, when a lawyer intervenes in Political Economy, 
and endeavours to trace economical notions, such as the notion of 
property, to their source, he finds that source in the formule and 
definitions of law ; whereas no mere lawyer, up till now, has ever 
really understood industrial or mercantile usage, which is the main 
subject-matter of Political Economy, and up till this day mer- 
cantile affairs all over the world, when they are properly regulated, 
are regulated by mercantile usage, not created by law, and not 
sanctioned by positive statute, unless derived from mercantile usage. 

The Irish Land Law of 1881 was a model of bad draughtsman- 
ship. Like unto it, in this respect, were the British Bills of 1883. 
But, as if to show that no party has a monopoly of legal solicitude, 
all were surpassed by the Irish Act of 1887. I was asked by the 
Editor of Jus to write for that journal the thirteenth of a series of 
articles on ‘‘ Over-legislation, 1887,’ and the subject allotted 
to me was that Act. The article appeared in Jus of September 
16th, 1887. I quote from it the account of the construction of 
the Act as actually passed. 

“The Act contains thirty-five clauses, with many sub-sections, 
and is divided into four parts. The complexity of its machinery 
is incomparably greater than is indicated by its extent, as will be 
seen from the fact that it refers for supplementary provisions to 
the following Acts, the titles of which for brevity we omit: Victoria 
5-6, c. 89 ; 26-27, c. 88; 32-33, c. 44; 33-34, c. 46; 35-36, c. 32; 
40-41, c.56; 40-41, c. 57; 44-45, c. 49 ; 45-46, c. 38 ; 48-49, c. 73. 
Several of these Acts are cited many times, with the addition of 
the phrase, ‘and amending Acts.’ Amongst the Acts enumerated 
are the Irish Church Act, 1869, and the Land Acts of 1870, 1881, 
1885. Whether the law is good or bad, it is a privilege to know 
what it is. This privilege is denied to people concerned with land 
in Ireland. Many Members of Parliament confessed their inability 
to master the Land Act of 1881. This Act crawls over its surface 
like a spider spinning a new web on the top of an old one. How 
can any tenant or ‘ landgrabber’ know what his rights or wrongs 
are under such a tissue of legislative bamboozlement?’’ In this 
Act definitions come in in Part 4, along with rules, orders, costs of 
court, &c. This is a practice at once condemnatory of the draughts- 
manship which admit it. Members of Parliament are asked to 
legistate in certain terms. When they have done so they are asked 
to define these terms. If they alter the meanings of the terms 
already laid down for them, they will alter the legislation, and the 
chances are they will be told it is too late to do so. It has repeatedly 
happened when a Bill was passing through Parliament that a legal 
official has declined to explain its terms, or the interpretation 
thereof; and in a too memorable case a well-known statesman, a 
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year after the passing of an Act which had seriously affected 
property, repudiated his own assurances to those whom he induced 
to pass it as only private interpretations of the Bill before them. 

During the Bradlaugh controversy I made a special investigation 
into the various statutes connected with Oaths and Affirmations in 
Parliament. It seemed to me as if the framers of this series of 
Acts had had throughout a deliberate design, in which they were 
admirably seconded by the natural qualities of Parliamentary 
draughtsmanship, to disguise and conceal, without modifying, 
the nature of the obligation imposed by the Oath. When sub- 
sequently an affirmation Bill was brought in by the Attorney- 
General, Sir Henry James, I found that the actual state of the law 
was understood neither by him nor by any other Member of the 
House of Commons who joined in the debate. Successive amend- 
ments had abridged the form of the Oath ; but, if my interpretation 
is correct, the last form bound the Member to exactly the same 
as the first; it bound, and binds, him to support the Sovereign in 
all that he or she has undertaken to do in the Coronation Oath; 
but this obligation, if, as I believe, it actually exists in the Oath, 
can only be discovered by collation of the present with its various 
extinct versions. I found that the total repeal of certain Acts was 
declared not to affect certain things contained in them—e.g., the 
Queen’s Supremacy. Upon what, then, did this remainder rest ? 
Upon the definitions of it contained in the repealed Acts? Upon 
some earlier tradition ? Or upon the declaration of the repealing 
Act? This reference of Acts to antecedent Acts in matters vital to 
their interpretation pervades the whole system. 

The codification of the Law, the need of which is now generally 
acknowledged, cannot be successfully conducted as a whole, or in 
large masses. Where so many details have to be traced through 
long series of confused and complex measures, incompleteness and 
inaccuracy are sure to remain as legacies to the resulting Code. 
Nor would the most complete system of codification be of any avail 
if Parliament were to go on year after year uncodifying its Code. 
The only effective system of codification is to codify the law in the 
process of making it. 

No technology is needed in law, and it is a pity that any exists 
in it. Law regulates the ordinary actions of men, and ordinary, 
untechnical language is the only language competent to express it 
adequately. It is impossible, however, to arrive at this perfection 
at once. Consequently, I do not propose to dispense with the 
professional draughtsman. As, however, he is incapable of im- 
parting to law the essential qualities of simplicity, logical cohe- 
rence, and symmetry, I propose to supplement his work by 
submitting it to others, who are likely to prove more competent. 
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My first proposition is that whenever an amendment of any law 
is called for, the amending Act should be so constructed as to con- 
tain the whole law on the immediate subject to which the amend- 
ment relates. I say the immediate, not the entire, subject. If an 
amendment were required on some part of the Land Law, I do not 
say that the whole laws relating to land should be codified. If the 
question arose in reference to the relations of landlord and tenant, 
I think these relations, as conditions of an existing mode of land 
tenure, might be dealt with as a whole. But, if it were contem- 
plated, as it is at present, to set aside this mode of tenure in a 
portion of the kingdom, for the purpose of converting tenants into 
proprietors, the law for this purpose might be a law distinct from 
that which contemplated the continuance of this tenure. The 
codified law, in short, should be constructed in segments, each 
having a unity in itself, and not too great an extent, or complexity, 
of details. 

To this I add a second proposition, that in the event of any 
specific section of the law giving trouble by reason of its obscurity 
or complexity, it ought to be codified by the same process as a law 
in course of amendment, without waiting for an occasion of 
amendment. 

My third proposition is that whenever any fresh amendment is 
demanded of a codified Act, it ought not to be made by a new Act, 
but by an incorporation of the change in the existing Act, so as to 
leave it still a codification of the entire law upon the subject. 

In the draughting of a Bill the most elementary condition of 
logical arrangement is that each clause shall have one object, and 
one only, to which the whole of it should be subordinate. The 
object of each clause should also be a distinct, and as nearly as 
possible elementary, division of the entire object of the Bill, and it 
should be completed within the clause. Any temporary action of 
a proposed Act, such as a retrospective one, should be kept apart 
from its permanent provisions, so as to be removable when it had 
accomplished its object. In like manner each section of a Bill 
should have a distinct subject, and should deal systematically and 
completely with all that pertains to that subject. Definitions 
should, if possible, be within, and, if not, before, the clauses to 
which they apply. But definitions do not necessarily render more 
clear and explicit the terms with which they deal. - Very often 
they are used because words have been employed which ought not 
to have been employed. It is generally safe, therefore, to use 
ordinary words and leave the interpretation of them to ordinary 
sources. The common language of the people of the day is that 
in which Statutes should be framed. 

I have recommended simplicity in the construction of laws, and 
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simplicity naturally tends to brevity. But mere brevity, brevity 
per se, is not a quality of the highest importance, and not even 
always a desirable quality at all in construction. Brevity gained 
by such means as I have indicated in relation to Irish Land Acts 
and Acts on Oaths and Affirmations is by no means a desirable 
quality. Brevity without completeness is not only without 
advantage, but without meaning. 

As in the art of book-keeping, skill is shown not in the avoid- 
ance of repetition, but in the systematizing of it, when it is desired 
to show the same facts in different relations, so it is in law- 
making. Various laws may have partsincommon. This especially 
applies to penalties. Every new Act of Parliament that is made 
ought to be made complete in itself. If it is an amending Act, the 
portions of previous Acts on the same subject which it does not 
repeal should be incorporated with it. If it contains injunctions, 
and imposes penalties for breach of these injunctions, similar to 
other penalties imposed in other Acts for breach of injunctions 
contained in them, it ought not to refer to these Acts for the 
penalties it imposes, but should specify them in full, as if they 
were contained in no other Act. So with all other common pro- 
visions of different Acts: although such provisions should be con- 
tained in six Acts, or a dozen, or a score, they should be repeated 
as fully in each as if they did not exist elsewhere. By the opera- 
tion explained in my second proposition, all old laws, so far as they 
were left unrepealed, would be gradually brought up to this model; 
and then there would be a system of related laws, each dealing 
singly with a specific subject, and all series of consecutive laws 
would be abolished. 

It remains to show by what machinery these requirements are 
to be met. The qualities [ have laid down as essential to 
good legislation, are not the qualities developed by a practical 
training in the law. Under present conditions such a training 
almost implies an abandonment of the qualities of simplicity, 
clearness, symmetry, and completeness, as inapplicable to legal 
composition. The habits it rather tends to encourage in Parlia- 
mentary draughting are to render Bills mysterious in form and 
phraseology; to charge them liberally with references to past Acts; 
to leave the condition of the law resting upon these enactments 
more complex and obscure than it was before; and even to sow in 
the new Act fresh germs of complications and obscurities: to 
prepare, in short, the materials for an elaborate treatise on the 
interpretation of the new Act, not omitting its defects and dubie- 
ties, to be added’to an annual list of similar publications, which 
’ not the most patient slave of legal technicalities could, even for a 
brief series of years, continue to master. 
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But what cannot be had from legal practioners can be had from 
men of a different training. The men whom I refer to are such as 
are trained in habits of close observation, definition, classification, 
and description of facts, processes, or events—men who, besides 
their specific acquirements, have a competent basis of literary and 
logical training. Such men are to be found in Parliament ; 
although, perhaps, they may not always distinguish themselves in 
the scrimmage of debate. They might be found there more largely 
if there were more demand for their services. 

I propose that a permanent Joint Committee of both Houses 
should be appointed to sit upon all Bills which had passed the 
ordinary stages, before their final acceptance as permanent Acts. 
This Committee should be instructed to deal, not with the substance 
of Bills, but with their form; and it should be appointed with a 
view to its qualifications for this function. I would have the 
introducer of a Bill to employ his own draughtsman, and to put his 
own ideas into the Bill, subject, as at present, to amendment in 
the Committees of the Houses. When a Bill, thus prepared, had 
passed the two Houses, it would represent the change which Parlia- 
ment had consented to make in the law. Itwould then bethe business 
of the Committee on the Form of Statute Law to incorporate the 
previously existing law on the subject contained within the Bill with 
the new Bill; to see that both were combined in explicit terms, in 
logical construction, and in symmetrical arrangement. It would 
insert in the Bill a statement of the clauses of previous Acts which 
should be repealed in consequence of the passing of the new 
Statute. It should have power to alter the order and number of 
clauses, to amalgamate the clauses of various Acts by combination, 
separation, or elimination of redundancies, and to point out to the 
House any words, or phrases, either in its new Bill or in the 
previous statutes incorporated with it, which were obscure, or 
ambiguous, or inconsistent, and to suggest others in place of them. 
The Committee might consist of both laymen and lawyers; but the 
latter should be selected for their general, not for their legal, 
qualifications. Apart from its own members, the Committee should 
have legal assessors, to enable it to collect the previous statutes 
bearing upon the subject. 

When the work of a Committee on a Bill was completed, the Bill 
should be referred again for a final reading to both Houses. No 
discussion should then be permitted on the merits of the Bill, 
but only on the question whether any of the changes made by the 
Committee had affected its substance, so us to alter the meaning 
the House had intended to attach to any part of it. When either 
House found occasion to alter the Bill on this account, the altera- 
tion would have to be submitted to the other, and a common agree- 
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ment thereon come to. When the Bill had passed through both 
Houses with alterations, it should be again referred to the Com- 
mittee, and not until it had satisfied the requirements both of the 
Committee, for form, and of the Houses, for substance, should it 
be finally accepted. 

It is obvious that it would be disastrous to the work of such a 
Committee to be in any way hurried. A great measure, especially 
if passed at an advanced period of a Session, could hardly be 
expected to be returned by it before the close of the same Session. 
Hence, if any Bill were deemed urgent, it might, on passing the 
usual stages, receive the royal assent provisionally, and be enforced 
according to the interpretation of its provisional form by the 
ordinary Courts until the completed Act was formally sanctioned. 


Rosert Scott Morrat. 


SYSTEMS OF GAMBLING. 


Recent events at Monte Carlo having given Europe a fresh 
interest in gambling, it may be well to review the most popular of 
the ‘‘ systems ”’ by which the visitor to the Sunny South seeks to 
make or to rehabilitate his fortune. A ‘‘ system” of gambling pre- 
supposes the belief that in matters of chance the future is affected 
by the past, and that by watching the course of events, as they suc- 
cessively march into the past, deductions may be made tending to 
modify the normal uncertainty as to the future. This belief is 
a remarkable superstition. Superstitions, however, die hard; and 
it may be well to expose the fallacy underlying each of the better- 
known systems. 

The main idea to be controverted is that, when out of two equally 
probable results one has appeared oftener than the other, that one 
which has appeared seldom becomes more probable than the other ; 
or (to put it definitely) that when twenty rouges have appeared in 
succession the twenty-first result will probably show noire. Many 
a gambler has been ruined by this fancy. It is a sad commentary 
on the progress of human intelligence that the experience of cen- 
turies has done nothing to cure this absurd folly. Even the most 
modern gambler cannot be brought to reflect that nearly all 
gambling is carried out upon a system, that all systems are built 
upon a quicksand, and that no system is more successful than any 
other. At Baden-Baden, at Ems, at Homburg, at Wiesbaden, a 
vast number of wagers have been made on the colour or the number 
which has appeared less than the average number of times—on 
the colour or the number which is (in gambling words) en 
retard. Monte Carlo fattens on this extraordinary superstition. 
Lotteries live upon it. In Italy and in Austria the lottery officials 
still follow the old plan of placarding in large figures the numbers 
en retard; the public still bets persistently on those numbers ; and a 
lottery is still recognized as an effectual method of raising money. 
It sometimes happens, when a number is very much en retard, that 
so much money is wagered on it that its immediate appearance 
would cause a large loss to the lottery authorities. Do they 
endeavour to divert the public attention from that number? They 
do not. They placard it more than ever. It is the best possible 
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advertisement. The lottery has already gained heavily from it. 
If it does not appear for some time, the lottery will gain still more. 
If, on the other hand, it appears instantly, the immediate loss will 
be more than covered by the stimulus given to gamblers who are 
still to appear. 

It is certain that the number en retard will appear if the lottery 
is continued long enough. How long that will be, it is impossible 
to predict. A stupendous succession of ventures might be made 
before the number appeared. Rouge has appeared twenty-eight 
times in succession at Monte Carlo. It is absolutely certain that 
if, unhappily, Monte Carlo continues to exist for an indefinite time, 
rouge or noire will appear 500 times in succession. Every gambler 
who intends to make twenty-eight bets is confident that he will 
not be confronted with a series of twenty-eight rouges or of twenty- 
eight noires. He should remember that such a series is certain to 
appear in time, and that no other gambler who makes twenty-eight 
bets is more likely to be confronted with it than he himself is. 
Moreover, if twenty-eight rouges in succession is not likely, any simi- 
lar result of twenty-eight ventures is equally unlikely. Whenever 
twenty-eight ventures are made, the result, whatsoever it may be, 
was originally as unlikely as twenty-eight rouges was. It is literally 
true that every visitor to the tables who makes twenty-eight bets 
will encounter a result the chances against which were originally 
as enormous as the chances against twenty-eight rouges are. This 
fact may have some weight with those who risk their worldly 
happiness on a number or a colour which has not appeared with 
average frequency. 

The most curious aspect of the crazy belief in the influence of a 
past chance event over a future one is to be found in the works on 
roulette by standard teachers. I find, for example, that ‘ Pro- 
fessor’? Bond * emphasizes the fact that the chanees are always 
equal for rouge or for noire even after a series of twenty, or fifty, or 
a hundred successive appearances of one colour. This, as he says 
truly, is the supreme law of roulette; and he restates the fact on 
nearly every page of his pamphlet. Still, his explanation of the 
cause of the ruin of a certain gambler is that the foolish man 
insisted upon betting against figures which, being en retard, were 
almost sure to appear ! + 

A more famous writer, M. Grégoire, has given the world a 


* Le Probléme de la Roulette. Nice, 1889. 

+ I have met with such contradictions among people with a high character 
for clearness of head. They have agreed with me as to the superstitious 
nature of the belief which induces gamblers to back the numbers en retard, and 
yet have confessed that if ever they should find themselves at Monte Carlo they 
would follow the general custom. 
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wonderful idea. He says* that ‘‘there is in the movements of 
chance the same ascending principle which rules in human nature, 
and, it seems, to the same extent. . . . As the results of play 
divide themselves into two equal parts, so we have births of two 
kinds, and deaths of two kinds. . . . If you are betting on the 
movement of the human race, back the births against the deaths, : 
in ordinary times ; because, though it is true that all die, it is not 
less true that there is an appreciable and constant excess of 
births.” By such reasoning, M. Grégoire’s treatise has achieved a 
reprint edited by a modern disciple. 

M. Martin Gall’s huge volume of 338 large pagest is, if possible, 
still more remarkable. Discussing the opinion of those who 
disbelieve in any influence of the past over the future in matters of 
chance, M. Gall says:—‘‘I know the force of the argument ; 
but before giving in I should like to offer some defence. I shall 
not undertake to establish the contention that the past has any 
influence upon the production of future results; but I shall say 
that every future result has an incontestable influence upon past 
results.” I cannot say that M. Gall entirely succeeds in proving 
his point; but he struggles hard, and, in the endeavour, fills up 
his huge book with page upon page of elaborately-arranged figures. 
There are scores of complex figures in M. Gall’s work, figures 
in every variety of ingenious outline. The ultimate result of them 
all is a meaningless, ambiguous generalization, for which an astute 
public is willing to pay fourteen frances. 

At first sight it would seem that M. Bond, M. Grégoire, and M. 
Martin Gall are evident humbugs. They are false to their own 
principles, and indulge in speculations of consummate puerility. 
A peculiar mixture of reason and folly, however, is a characteristic 
of all gamblers; and those who have lived in intimacy with 
gamblers know well that their capacity for belief is without limit. 
The roulette wheel is to them the most potent of mesmeric 
instruments. Under its influence a man ceases to be a responsible 
being. 

Zero knows nothing of systems, and can by no artifice be made 
either to increase or to diminish the number of his appearances. 
System or no system, zero must triumph in the end. Unhappily, 
the attractions of gambling are largely increased by the use of a 
system, and thus system-worship is the chief cause of the success 
of the bank. The authorities realize this. That accounts for the 
stories about the dread which the founder of Monte Carlo, the 
immortal M. Blane, used openly to express of certain systems, 
certain types of gamblers, and certain nationalities. The English, 

* Traité Complet de la Roulette. Paris: Delarue. 
+ La Roulette et le Trente ct Quarante. Paris: Delarue. 
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for example, with their calm and their perseverance—never 
abandoning a system which they have once begun, never losing 
their temper—are declared to be the most dangerous opponents of 
the bank. The compliment is inspired by the desire to see the 
richest people in Europe bleed sovereigns into the coffers of the 
casino. If a gambler has broken one table in a sufficiently 
sensational manner, he is, with much pomp and circumstance, 
requested to leave the Principality, while a ‘ professor” or a 
journalist is suborned to write an account of the system which has 
produced such wonderful results. In case of necessity the story is 
telegraphed to the uttermost ends of the earth. After every such 
advertisement there is, as at present, a rush of speculators to 
Monte Carlo, and a corresponding increase in the revenue of the 
bank. 

System-worship is encouraged in every way. The bank officials, 
for example, are provided with conveniently printed oblong cards, 
which it is their duty to present to visitors who may wish to prick 
upon them a record of the course of events. If anything were to 
be gained by following a system, it is hardly probable that the 
bank would ostentatiously encourage gambling of that kind. 

There are two great families of systems. The gambler either 
hazards the same amount at every bet, or he varies his stake 
according to the results of the play. In the one case he hopes to win 
more stakes than the bank wins; in the other, indifferent to the — 
number of stakes won or lost, he aims at winning the big stakes. 
In the one case he looks to the quantity of stakes won; in the 
other, he looks to their quality. I will note a few of the systems in 
which the amount of the stake is never varied.— 

1. Stick to one colour, or to one dozen, or to any other simple 
bet. 

2. Alternations.—If rouge has appeared, back noire; if noire 
has appeared, back rouge. 

3. Series.—If rouge has appeared, back rouge; if noire has 
appeared, back noire. 

4. Sautage —Back first rouge, then noire, or vice versd. 

5. Avant dernier.—Back the reappearance of the last but one 
result. 

6. The Finals.—If the number 6 has appeared, back 6, 16, 26 
and 36. 

7. Back the numbers or the colours that have appeared seldom. 

8. Back the numbers or the colours that have appeared often. 

9. If you see a gambler winning, conclude that he is en vein, 
and will continue to win: make the same bets that he makes. 

10. If you see a gambler losing, conclude that his luck must 
change: make the same bets that he makes. 
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If these naive systems do not embody enough superstition for the 
tastes of the gambler, he should buy a lottery-dictionary. In that 
work he will find that everything the eye can see, or the ear can 
hear, or a gambler’s brain can imagine, may be converted into 
gambling terms by being assigned a number or a colour, and thus 
made the means of a wager. With this dictionary in his pocket, 
he can lose money by every event or fancy of the day. At break- 
fast his petit pain is by accident placed at his right hand instead of 
at his left. An unusual event of this kind must be looked up in the 
dictionary ; its numerical equivalent must be noted; and, without 
delay, a start should be made for the casino. The man’s hat is 
not on its usual peg in the hall. This also, as the dictionary will 
show, is significant. On his way he notices, for the first time, 
that there are exactly twelve windows on the second floor of the 
Grand Hotel. Clearly, he must bet on the second dozen. The day 
on which this discovery is made is the 28rd of the month—a 
heavy stake must be wagered on 23. Fluttered by such a 
succession of peculiar phenomena, he has a sensation, or (as a 
Theosophist would say) a ‘‘ sending,” that he is in luck—en vein. 
He has had that feeling before, but never on the 23rd of any month. 
This time he cannot be mistaken. A few large wagers, and his 
fortune will be made. Andsoon. Such methods of divination by 
means of the dictionary oracle are extensively practised wherever 
the general tone of the community has been lowered by State 
lotteries ; and, after all, it is every whit as sensible as any of the 
other systems which I have set forth. It will be observed that the 
systems are mutually destructive. No. 2 is the opposite of No. 3; 
No. 7 the opposite of No. 8; No. 9 the opposite of No.10. If No. 2 
is useful, No. 3 must be useless. If there can be any advantage in 
using No. 2, there must be an equal loss from using No. 3. They 
are not complemental: they are incompatible. Still, although all 
these systems have been thoroughly exploited over and over again, 
“public opinion” has not yet been able to brand one as either 
better or worse than the other. They being all equally useless, the 
lottery-dictionary system is as valuable as any of them. 

I now come to the more interesting, more deluding, and more 
dangerous, family of systems: the systems of progressions, in which 
the amount of the stake is increased or diminished according to 
the success or the failure of the past. Out of an infinite number, 
those which I will now note are the best known.— 

1. Martingale.—If you win, stake the same again; if you lose, 
double the stake. 

Your progression, in case of losses, will'be 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c.; the 
final win recouping you for all losses, and giving you a profit of 
your first stake. 
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2. Martingale, as above: except that after a loss you double the 
stake and add one. Your progression will be 1, 3, 7, 15, 31, &c. 

The ultimate win gives you a gain of one for every bet made. 

3. Paroli.—If you lose, stake the same again ; if you win, double 
the stake, and then begin again. 

4. Paroli, as above; only that you treble the stake after one win. 
This is the system which was brought to the notice of the public in 
a recent cause célebre. 

The system begins when you win a stake; you then leave on the 
table both your original stake and the stake won, and add a stake 
(equal to your original one) to the pile on the table. If you win 
this second coup you will have won altogether five times your 
original stake. The idea is that you back a colour to appear twice 
in succession, and do not follow it further. 

5. The d’Alembert.—Increase the stake by one after a loss; 
lower it by one after a gain. The progression would be :— 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (losses) 15 


6, 5, 4, 3, 2 (gains) = 2 


The result is that, with as many stakes lost as won, there is still 
a total gain of five points or units. This system has been in 
constant use ever since its imvention, about 150 years ago. 
Gamblers have not yet decided whether it is worth anything. 

6. The Labouchere (described later). 

7. The tiers et tout.—Divide a stake into three parts. First bet 
one-third (tiers) : if you win, make the same bet again ; if you lose, 
bet the remaining two-thirds (tout). In every two bets, if you lose 
the first and win the second, your total gain is the amount of your 
first stake. 

It would be impossible to mention all the progressions, of which 
there are very many, in every possible variety; but those which I 
have mentioned will be found to include the most characteristic 
types. The varieties upon them are varieties of detail, noi of 
principle. 

I will first consider No. 1, the simplest martingale. 

If a gambler’s capital were unlimited, and he were allowed to 
stake an unlimited sum, he could make certain of winning by this 
method. Unfortunately, there is a limit to the richest man’s 
wealth, and the bank does not allow a stake of more than £240 on 
a colour. The vital importance of restricting gamblers is easily 
perceived. The progression, when you are doubling, is: 


1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128. 


If a gambler loses those eight bets in succession he will have 
lost altogether 255 stakes, and his next stake should be £256. He 
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is not allowed to bet more than £240, however; and his position 
after eight losses is that, if he then bets the maximum and wins, he 
yet has lost £255 — £240 = £15; while, if he loses, his total loss 
amounts to £495. As he would not care to begin his wagers with 
a bet of £240, and nothing has happened to increase his chances of 
winning, it would be folly for him to make such a bet now merely 
because he has already lost £255. Moreover, the longer he bets 
the more certain is it that he will encounter zero, and zero would 
take from him £120 at one swoop. Let us suppose, then, that he 
stops his progression after the eighth loss, and begins again with a 
modest sovereign. What are his chances with this system? The 
mathematical probability of the result of 10,000 ventures is as 
follows :—There would be (omitting zeros) 5,000 rouges and 5,000 
noires. These 5,000 rouges would occur in 2,500 series of one or 
more rouges in each series. These would divide into 


Series. Ventures, 
1250 _—intermittences (a rouge between two noires) 1250 
625 series of 2 successive rouges 1250 
312°5 - 3 937°5 
156°25 625 
78°12 390°6 
39°06 234°36 
19°53 136°72 
9°76 “ 78°08 
9°77 more than 8 97°74 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


2499°99 series. 5000 

There is a slight error in this calculation, for the process of 
division has not been carried on up to infinity ; but it is sufficiently 
accurate to exhibit the delusive nature of the doubling system. 
Rouge appears 8 or more times in succession on 19°58 occasions. 
Each time this happens our gambler loses £255. Thus his losses 
are altogether £4980°15. His gains are only one stake for each 
series in which he wins—that is to say, 2500 less 19°53, or 
£2480°47—and his total loss is £2499°68. If the calculation were 
perfectly accurate his net loss would be £2500. I find, however, 
that the loss would be exactly the same if he stopped his pro- 
gression before the eighth loss. If he stops after the fifth loss, 
for example, he loses 156°25 x 31 = £4843°75; he gains 2500 — 
156°25 =£2343°75: which gives him a net loss of £2500, the loss 
which he suffered when desisting after the eighth loss only. If he 
goes on beyond the eighth loss, stopping after the ninth one, his 
total loss would be a little less, because the bank does not allow him 
to bet £256, the ninth figure in his series, but restricts him to £240. 
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His loss would be 9°77 x £495=£4836°15; his gains would be 
£2500 —9°77 = £2490°23: making his net loss £2345°92. 

Such a system, carried out over 10,000 ventures, is £2500 worse 
than useless. It is based upon the idea that if you could and did 
go on doubling for ever you would win. That is true; but the 
conditions are not granted. The restrictions compel you to lose on 
tke average. 

The d’Alembert (No. 5), is more plausible; but it is equally 
fallacious. I take up a copy of Le Monaco, a journal which records 
the results of play at Monte Carlo, and imagine myself betting 
on this system—the system which is based upon raising my stake 
by one every time I lose, and lowering it by one every time I win. 
I begin on May 20, 1890, the date of the oldest copy of Le Monaco 
which I have in my possession, and back rouge, beginning with a 
stake of a pound. I succeed admirably, because every time a rouge 
appears, howsoever high my stake may have mounted, I win back 
a stake of equal amount previously lost on noire, plus one sovereign. 
After 345 bets I find that, although I have lost two more bets than 
I have won, and eleven half-stakes have been captured by zeros, I 
have a total of £97, above all losses, tomy credit. The system 
must be a good one, I say to myself; for, although the luck was a 
shade against me, I have won a substantial sum. If I can win 
with luck against me, the system will prove a mine of wealth as 
soon as the luck is in my favour. Confident of success, [ continue 
betting on this system. The day ends with a combination of 
88 noires, 65 rouges, and 5 zeros. Thus, as I am backing 
rouge, I have lost 23 times more than I have won, and also 
5 half-stakes. On examining the state of my purse, I find 
that I am £203 poorer than I was when I began betting. My 
gains were £97 and £65=£162. My losses were £322 (23 
times £14, the average stake), and £40 (zeros) = £362. My total 
loss is £203. But I think that the sharp turn of luck against me 
at the end of the day will be reversed next day. On May 211 go 
on with the system, and do win back £105. My net loss on the 
two days is reduced to £98. I notice, however, that the amount of 
my stakes has risen considerably. The last one was £26. A run 
of bad luck now would be extremely inconvenient. On May 22, 
beginning boldly with a stake of £27, I have a terrible experience. 
I lose 37 times oftener than I win. I end the day with a stake of 
27+37=£64, and a total loss of £1660. On May 23 my losses 
continue, to the extent of £1040, and my stakes have risen to £80. 
If, after having lost £2798, I still believe in the system, the events 
of May 24 at last open my eyes. That day produced a result almost 
exactly true to mathematical probability. For 14 zeros there were 
13; for 250°5 rouges, and the same number of noires; there were 
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252 rouges and 250 noires; thus the slight variation from prob- 
ability was in my favour—which is more than I had any right 
to expect. The average stake is £78. How is my pocket affected ? 


I win 250 x £1 = £250. 

2x £78 = £156. 

£406 ; 

I lose by zeros 18 x £39 = £507. 
or a total loss of £101—a loss which has been brought about 
entirely by zeros. These zeros I could afford to despise at the 
beginning, when my stakes were small; but, now that my stakes 
have risen to £78, they take away from me more than all my 
winnings. What, then, is the result of such a system? Simply 
this. So long as the stakes are small the losses from zeros will be 
comparatively harmless; but whenever the progression begins to 
work and the stakes rise to such a figure as £78, the zeros kill the 

system. 

Playing according to the Labouchere, at once the most attractive 
and the most ruinous of systems, the gambler lays out his plans 
to win any small sum (say £10) in three bets ; which would be £3, 
£3, and £4. He bets on rouge with a stake of £1, and does not 
make use of the Labouchere until he has lost one of those pound 
bets. Immediately after his first loss he opens a column thus :—- 

£3 
3 
a 


1 


He then stakes the sum of the top and the bottom figures— 
£3+1=£4. If he wins he strikes out both those figures, and 
stakes the sum of the other two figures, £3+4=£7. If he loses, 
he writes 7 under the 1, and again stakes the sum of the top and 
the bottora figures, which will now be £3+7=£10. Losing again, 
he adds the figure 10 and stakes £34+10=£13. He wins, strikes 
out the £3 and £10, and stakes £4+4 £7, the two remaining figures. 
If he wins again the whole column has been struck out, which 
means that he has won back the sovereign originally lost and £10. 
The attraction of this system is that every time a gambler wins he 
strikes out two of the figures in his column, and that every time he 
loses he adds only one. Every bet gained is equivalent to two bets 
lost; and, as it is not probable that the number of noires (losses) 
will be double the number of rouges (gains), the system appears to 
be infallible. 

I turn to my old friend, Le Monaco. With this guide, and 
patience, I realize the fallacy in either system. I begin, as 
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with the d’Alembert, on the 20th May, 1890, and experience the 
same good fortune, but with a much larger profit. I win the 
Labouchere 85 times in succession, and thus net £350, besides 
certain individual gains of a pound, obtained while waiting for the 
first loss before embarking on the progression. I try the Labouchere 
a 86th time. On this occasion my losses far outnumber my gains ; 
my stakes rise with alarming rapidity ; and after only 39 bets I find 
that my next stake must be £211, and my losses are £980. In the 
next eight bets I win back a little, and lower my losses to £922. 
To continue the progression, my next stake should be £246; but 
the maximum allowed is £240. The progression is so sharp that 
only 47 bets, many of which were gains, bring me to the maximum, 
and convert a previous gain of £350, laboriously acquired, into a 
net loss of £572. I imagine myself (as gamblers so often are) 
mad with excitement, continuing to bet—the maximum where 
necessary—and entering any surplus required to be won above £240 
as an additional figure in the column. At the end of the day I 
have lost £2160—£350=£1900. The d’Alembert did not win me 
so much when the luck was in my favour as the Labouchere wins ; 
but when the luck was against me it was content with £203 of my 
money for the first day’s work. I continue, however; and on 
May 21 I get a combination of 263 rouges, 260 noires, and only 
7 zeros, instead of the probable 14. Yet I lose £120—thus :— 


Win 3 x £240= £720. 
Lose 7 x £120= £840. 


Here (as in the d’Alembert) as soon as the stakes have reached 
high figures, it requires an extremely unusual run of luck to over- 
balance the inevitable zeros. If I still persevere I lose on May 22 
£10,080, and on May 23 £4320: which, after deducting my 
preliminary gains, makes a total loss in four days of £15,092. 

All progressions have the main characteristics of the d’Alembert 
and the Labouchere. In compensation for the ever-present risk of 
an immense loss, they give a plausible hope of a small gain. The 
gambler fails to remember that a run of bad luck when he is using 
such a progression as the Labouchere means ruin, and that it is 
utterly impossible to foretell when such a misfortune may come 
upon him. Thus, if he intends to persevere with a progression, he 
runs the risk, every time he bets, of entering upon a series which 
will leave him without a farthing. He is, in fact, laying the odds. 
He risks his whole fortune in order to win a small stake. He knows 
that the fatal combination is certain to appear if he only gives 
it sufficient opportunity—if he bets a good deal—and that it is 
just as likely to confront him at the very beginning of his wagers 
as it is at any later period. 
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If one could think of the gambler as a reasonable being it 
would be difficult to reconcile his appreciation of lotteries with 
his fondness for progressions. In a lottery the gambler risks 
a small sum for the chance of winning a large one; in a pro- 
gression he does exactly the reverse. Perhaps he will assert that 
when using a progression he will know when to stop if he is 
Icsing ; but, if he is not going to carry his progression out, how 
is he ever going to win anything? Le Monaco of May 20, 1890, 
shows that, if the Labouchere is held by, a gambler would win 
35 times in the early part of the day. It is needless to say 
that of these 35 triumphs a good many would be won only 
after a long tussle, in which the stakes would rise rapidly, and the 
money out of pocket would, at times, become considerable. If the 
gambler were to stop half-way that money would never be recovered, 
and the progression should not have been entered upon. Of course, 
it is always well to stop gambling, whatever point may have been 
reached, because, when zero is against the gambler, the sooner he 
abandons the’unequal conflict with the bank the less is he likely to 
lose ; but if a gambler believes in a progression, he can by no logic 
pretend that he is wise in abandoning it in the middle of an experi- 
ment. To be logical and consistent, he must persevere; and if he 
perseveres the fatal combination will inevitably appear, soon or late, 
and leave him saigné d blanc. This is no theory. It is a simple fact. 
The immense majority of those who have the courage of their con- 
victions, and resolutely adhere to any kind of progression, end by 
joining the ranks of the décuvés. The same result falls upon all 
those who persist in the use of any system, whether it be the lottery- 
dictionary system, or a system of equal stakes at every bet, or a 
progression. Many of the stories of large gains are true ; but it 
should be remembered that in such cases we hear a great deal 
about the period of success, and nothing of the antecedent or the 
subsequent failure. A friend tells me that he has won a nice sum. 
I believe him ; but I do not doubt that on some previous occasion 
he has lost more, of which he does not tell me; or that in the 
future he will lose more than his present gains. 

Still, there is one system which may be recommended. The whole 
of the money which the visitor is willing to risk should be put into 
one stake, and wagered on one of the simple chances—let us say on 
rouge. Whatever the result may be, he should not risk a second 
bet. If he must bet, he will, by betting only once, reduce to its 
lowest possible limit the chance of being overcome by his great 
enemy, zero. It may be thought by the inexperienced (and there- 
fore unfleeced) that too much stress is here laid upon the evils of 
gambling by a system. It may be suggested that, after all, the 
mass of the Monte Carlo moths are bent only upon amusement, 
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and not upon the filthy business of money-gathering. Few indeed 
of those who know Monte Carlo would agree with such an opinion. 
A little acquaintance with the Casino public, a little observation of 
the crowd round the roulette table, a little personal experience of 
the wild surge of passion which every gambler feels, would soon 
dispel the notion that roulette is a quiet, amusing game, at which 
to while away a few idle hours. The visitor to the gambling saloon 
is struck, immediately on his entry, by the astonishing silence: 
by the absorbed attention of the knot of from twenty to fifty 
ladies and gentlemen who stand or sit round, a large oblong table, 
watching the piles of notes and gold appearing and disappearing. 
Some of them present a spectacle of passion and tragedy such as 
seldom appears in ordinary life. The only sounds are the mono- 
tonous cry of the croupier—Messieurs, faites vos feux ; le jeu est fait, 
rien ne vous plus,—the rattle of the marble as it whirls round the edge 
of the roulette wheel, and the slight thump of coin falling on the 
green cloth of the table as the croupier deftly jerks it in the direc- 
tion of a delighted winner—or the louder jingle which he vainly 
tries to conceal when gathering in, to swell the bank’s hoard, the 
last pieces of the unlucky. The visitor will find when he joins the 
band of mute gamblers and watchers, all in a state of suppressed 
tension, that even such slight sounds as these are at once startling 
and a relief. 

Those who have never been thrown in the way of the tempta- 
tion can have little conception of the violence of this passion. 
As a passion, the passion of love itself is less absorbing, less 
enduring, less universal. As a vice, gambling is enthralling 
and debasing. It is easy to understand how an otherwise 
honourable man may, when trembling under the sway of this 
fiercest of fevers, completely forget himself. It is related of 
an exalted prince of a great Continental family that, upset 
by a succession of losses at Monte Carlo, and denuded of the 
the last coin about his person, in the frenzy of momentary defeat 
he stretched out his Imperial hand and seized a stake which had 
been placed on the table by another gambler. Of course, the theft 
was observed ; the stolen money had to be given up; and a great 
nation had to bear disgrace. Even the physique of the gambler 
is affected by his transports. The ‘ professor,” who may be taken 
as the type of the broken-down gambler, has a lean and hungry 
look. His furrowed features and attenuated frame, his belief in 
systems, and the impossibility of rousing in him any of the generous 
emotions, are evidences of fearful degradation in mind, body, and 
soul. 


Norwoop Youne. 
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THE UNIQUE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


THE youngest Canadian university is that founded amidst the 
prairies of Manitoba. Few of the new communities rising in 
Western America have been able, within seventeen years of their 
first State or Provincial organization, to attain so favourable an 
educational status as Manitoba. No doubt, bearing in mind the 
ancient seats of learning with which we are familiar, it seems 
strange to speak of so recent a candidate for admission to the 
sisterhood of metropolitan municipalities as Winnipeg ranking as a 
“* University town.” It has, however, become a common-place for 
travellers to the new world to say that they are surprised at the 
dense mass of population, the vast revenues devoted to education, 
and the large number of well-trained scholars attracted by those 
resources, giving their strength to the building up of cultivated 
society, in wide regions which half (or even a quarter) of a century 
ago were tenanted only by the bear or the buffalo. The secret of 
this is that the democratic constitutions, both of the United 
States and Canada, make the education of the people a prime 
necessity. The community gathered together from the four winds 
of heaven soon settles down on certain first principles for the 
preservation of the State and the safety of the body politic. One 
of these is that the ignorant man as a voter is unsafe. Another of 
these universal propositions is that it is well to give the best 
education possible to as many as can be induced to receive it, the 
theory being that the highest culture is so much power possessed 
by the State for its development. In no condition of society will 
the opinion of experts, or of those who have gained a name for 
excellence in any branch of science, education, the arts, or general 
knowledge, be received and considered more carefully than by most 
of those new western communities. The fact is, these new 
molecules of people meet nature so directly face to face that they 
are forced to think, and plan, and originate, and they welcome 
assistance in their task, come from what source it may. Fora 
new Western Legislative Assembly, at its first sitting, to set apart 
lands and money for educational purposes is simply a foregone 
conclusion. Manitoba, the first Canadian province, carved out 
from the vast prairies of the British American North-west, followed 
the lead of other western communities in this respect. 
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In the present paper we intend to deal only with the condition 
of higher education in Manitoba. Throughout occidental America, 
, at least south of latitude 49°, as well asin the Eastern States, 
there is no serious difference of opinion as to the proposition that 
the common schools should be non-denominational. The School 
Board system of Great Britain fairly represents the public schools 
of America. The intermediate-school system follows very much, 
in this respect, the common schools—all cities and towns having 
high schools. But into the college system new elements seem to 
many to enter. There are found everywhere throughout the 
States, even in those most recently organized, two competing 
theories of college and university education. 

One of these theories is based upon the same fundamental 
principle as the common school, viz., that the State should provide 
the means of education. Im order to do this, it is maintained, 
secular education alone should be given; and it is admitted by all 
that, should the State thus provide the facilities for collegiate 
education, it is impossible that such education can contain a 
religious element. Moreover, the advocates of this theory point 
with much cogency to the fact that with the whole power of the 
State concentrated on an organization adapted to all classes and 
creeds, such institutions may be made strong financially, and 
faculties worthy of the name will be more likely to be established 
and maintained. Acting on this theory, numerous States have 
endowed colleges and universities munificently with lands and money. 

The other line of action as to college and university education is 
followed by those who, as well as their opponents, are supporters 
of the non-denominational system of common schools, but 
maintain that in collegiate education there are new elements to be 
taken into account. Their contention is that those who are pupils 
in the common schools are, during the time of non-attendance at 
school, under the supervision of their parents. On the other 
hand, from the fact that the college is intended for a large area of 
the territory, the students attending it must be largely away from 
home. It is contended that Church colleges—and it is a necessary 
part of this system that residence for students should be afforded 
in the college—are more likely to undertake a wise supervision of 
students than those under the control of the State. Further, it is 
held that in the time of opening manhood, it is well for an active 
religious influence to be brought to bear upon students, which can 
be best done by institutions under professedly religious control. It is 
true that such Church colleges must depend on voluntary effort, and 
cannot command resources so ample ; but it is held that, they being 
strongly entrenched in the affections of those sections of the com- 
munity for which they are intended, the supply of students will, 
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other things being equal, be larger and steadier, while such colleges 
draw forth, considering their constituencies, stronger support, and 
certainly receive more legacies and donations than State insti- 
tutions do. It is conceded, however, that the standard of degrees 
conferred is lowered by the multiplicity of colleges created by 
the opinions of those of this second class. Contrary to what 
many persons in older states of society think of this matter, the 
more powerful sentiment is rising in favour of the second class 
of institutions in most of the newer states and territories. To 
the writer’s own knowledge this is the case in Minnesota and 
Dakota. It is likewise said to be so in Idaho, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
&e. The State of Minnesota affords an excellent illustration. 
In 1851 a State university was founded by the legislature at 
that (its second) session. A magnificent gift of wild land was 
bestowed on the new university, and the value of this endowment 
is set down as £200,000. The university has been in operation for 
years. Since its establishment there have been brought into 
existence separate colleges or universities by Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Metho- 
dists. Those Church colleges are doing a large portion of the 
higher education for Minnesota. 

The history of education in Manitoba has “ features” peculiar to 
itself, though the operation of both views just stated have 
affected it. Manitoba, though newly organized as a Canadian 
province under the egis of the Dominion, has a unique previous 
history. Remote from all settlements of Canada or the United 
States, it has been planted by Lord Selkirk in Rupert’s Land, and 
until 1870 was 400 miles from the nearest American settlement of 
any importance. During the sixty years of its existence up to 
that date, it had slowly grown by accretions of retired fur-traders 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and their half-breed children,—so 
slowly, indeed, that it may be said to have slumbered on the 
banks of the well-known Red River. The settlement was an 
Arcadia. There was the enforced simplicity of life resulting from 
such isolation that postal communication once a month was 
regarded as an unexpected luxury when it did come. 

Like the company of Gibeonites who appeared before the great 
Israelitish captain, with every garment uncommon and custom 
strange, once a year the Red River settlers with their brigade of 
carts—the carts without a particle of iron used in their construc- 
tion, and drawn by oxen or Indian ponies—appeared from the far 
interior post of Fort Garry at St. Paul, the nearest American 
trading depdt. The frontiersmen of Minnesota were accustomed to 
look with surprise upon the northern pilgrims, and to remark that, 
leaving aside a peculiar accent, the Red River people spoke English 
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with great correctness. Assiniboia (as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
called their Red River settlement of 12,000 souls all told,) had a 
public library left by an old fur-trader, Peter Fidler, many years 
ago, and its volumes were well perused. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company gave grants to assist struggling schools. A bequest by 
another fur-trader afforded some £300 a year, which, supplemented 
by as much more from other sources, sufficed to give subsistence to 
the episcopal bishop, living after as severe a rubric as a Culdee 
missioner, who claimed the vast territory of Rupert’s Land as his 
see, with about one-half of the Red River settlers as his parishioners. 
Somewhat less than one-half of this Red River community, with 
swarthy faces, followed the faith of their French ancestors, who 
had married Indian women, and were under the rule of a resident 
Bishop of the Church of Rome. Tribes far to the interior acknow- 
ledged the sway of this father in God, in this case bearing not only 
the name, but the characteristics as well, of so zealous and self- 
denying a model as St. Boniface, the German Apostle. The 
remaining fraction of the Red River people were descendants of the 
Scottish Highlanders whom Lord Selkirk had planted there, and 
these followed the yet simpler formula of Calvin. 

So early as 1818 the first Romish priests established a school 
where “ the humanities’ were taught. This grew into a founda- 
tion which has an honourable record as St. Boniface College. The 
Anglican bishop fell heir to a school established at a later date, 
which developed, through the assistance of liberal friends in 
England, and through the rise of real property in its possession, 
into a successful college under the name of St. John. These were 
the two establishments of higher education in the country up to 
1870. That year marked the transfer of the country to Canada, 
and from that time dates the rise of a spirit of enterprise in the 
country. In that year the smaller element of the population— 
the Selkirk Colony—receiving aid from the incoming immigra- 
tion and resources of Canada, where their co-religionists are 
numerous, established the third college of the country, named, 
after the newly-formed province, Manitoba College. The 
young province, beginning its life politic in the year 1871, 
thus inherited certain educational resources which have told 
powerfully upon its condition since. The three Churches re- 
presented by the colleges have continued to include the great 
mass of the population. The followers of Wesley, however, are 
numerous, and in evangelistic effort vigorous, as usual. Though 
they have not yet undertaken the work of higher education, no 
doubt they will soon, in the wake of the other Churches. 

Since 1871 Manitoba, hitherto unknown, has become a house- 
hold word, even across the Atlantic, as affording a desirable field for 
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emigration. During the subsequent seventeen years of increasing 
population, the three colleges have received more attention, and 
have grown in importance. It was about the year 1875 when the 
colleges, individually, were beginning to consider that perilous point 
in higher education, of asking the Legislature to grant the power 
of conferring degrees, that wiser counsels prevailed, and an effort 
was made to secure such co-operation as might be possible among 
the colleges. Taking into account the two views prevalent as to 
higher education, to which we have referred, how stood the case 
in Manitoba? St. Boniface, St. John, and Manitoba colleges were 
standing arguments already to hand in favour of the Church 
college system. Moreover, the Wesleyans, though having no 
college in Manitoba, are yet, in old Canada strenuous upholders of 
this theory. But at this stage the working of the other principle 
of united action came into play. In the new North-west there is 
much catholicity of sentiment. Here the vindicators of certain 
supposed principles, which call for special mention on the 17th of 
March and 12th of July respectively, can flaunt their banners to 
their hearts’ content, and no one feel aggrieved. Side by side in 
charitable, social, and public matters those of antagonistic religious 
views can sit and co-operate for the general good. Why not try 
the experiment of a single provincial university ? Theobject com- 
mended itself to all the parties concerned. And now; how? The 
confederate idea in Church and State has become strong in the 
new world. This principle may be simply stated as co-operation 
of diverse elements on certain agreed points, and separate working 
on what is distinctive to the individuals of the federation. More- 
over, the London University—that fruitful mother of ideas—was a 
university model somewhat on the federative principle. Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of the Session of 1877, the Act constituting a 
provincial university was passed by the Manitoba Legislature. 

(A.) Constitution of Governing Body.—The movement having been 
originated by those interested in the colleges, the constitution of 
the new university was largely determined by this fact. Certain 
other parts of the educational and social system of the province, 
however, were taken into account, so that the governing body 
was then constituted, but with slight modifications since, as 
follows :— 

(1.) College representatives— 

(a.) St. Boniface College, seven members, chosen by the 
college ; 

(b.) St. John College, seven members, chosen by the 
college ; 

(c.) Manitoba College, seven members, chosen by the 
college. 
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(2.) University Convocation representatives, seven members. 
This body is made up by the registration in a manner 
prescribed of all graduates of universities in the British 
dominions resident in Manitoba. 

(83.) Board of Education, two members. This body is appointed 
by the Provincial Governments, and has charge of 
primary and intermediate education. 

(4.) Manitoba College of Physicians and Surgeons, seven mem- 
bers, chosen by the college. 

(B.) The Council.—The Council is thus made up, including the 
Chancellor, of thirty-eight members. This includes the Anglican 
Bishop, the Romish Archbishop, the leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church, and a number of graduates and other citizens. Provision is 
made for the admission of any new college, upon equal terms with 
the colleges at present affiliated, on the Provincial Government being 
satisfied that the new applicant has suitable buildings erected, and 
a staff of professors sufficient for carrying on successful work. The 
meetings of the Council present an animated and unique scene. 
Clerical dignitaries, the provincial premier, a Supreme Court judge, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, and merchants meet together on an 
equal footing around the same Council board ; while the lieutenant- 
governor of the province is the visitor of the university, and must 
approve of all statutes before they become law. 

(C.) University Functions.—As already stated, under the federa- 
tive principle, certain matters are under the sole direction of the 
University Council. These are as follows :— 

(1.) The exclusive power of granting degrees in the Province in 
Arts, Law, and Medicine; and Theology is provided for in 
a manner to be afterwards stated. 

(2.) The fixing of an examination for Degrees to be conferred. 
Honorary degrees are not permitted under the Act. The 
University, however, may give a candidate a degree ad 
eundem gradum. 

(3.) The absolute control of a curriculum of studies, the standard 
of examinations, the appointment of examiners, fees, 
costume, honours to be given, medals, and scholarships. 

(4.) The admission of non-collegiate students. It should be 
noted that there are certain limitations of University 
authority, not in view of college rights, but arising 
out of the peculiar view of a minority in a community 
and University whose preponderating elements are 
English and Protestant. These are :— 

(a.) A candidate may answer either in English or in 
French. 
(b.) The Council may not impose any religious test. 
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(c.) The Council may allow nothing to be done which 
would render it necessary or advisable, with a 
view to academical success or distinction, that 
any person should pursue the study of any 
materialistic or sceptical system of logic or 
mental or moral philosophy. 

(D.) College Rights.—The barriers for the protection of college 
privileges are stated in the Act as follows: ‘‘ All incorporated and 
affiliated colleges shall have the entire management of their internal 
affairs, studies, worship, and religious teaching.” «< 

(E.) Questio Vexata.—The conferring of Theological degrees has 
always been the difficult question in the attempted co-operation of 
different religious bodies in higher education. It could hardly be con-: 
ceived possible that the followers of Loyola and Calvin, previously 
to Millennial days, could be found agreeing on a paper testing the 
knowledge and estimating the comparative merits of answers on the 
great subject of Theology. During the process of incubation of 
the Bill in Parliament establishing the University there were those 
who maintained this to be feasible. That this should have been 
thought possible, even by some, speaks well at least for the spirit 
of toleration prevalent on the prairies. It probably proved the 
wisdom of the promoters of the New University that a different 
expedient was adopted. 

The University Act accordingly provides :— 

(1.) Each college, with the sanction of the governing body of its 
religious denomination, may form a faculty for examining 
in and granting degrees in Theology. 

(2.) Such faculty shall report its graduates to the University, 
which shall then give the standing, along with all rights 
and privileges, of any other University graduates. 

The University, however, has imposed a limitation in the form: 
of an examination in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics by its own 
examiners, on all such students previously to their being admitted to 
such degrees. 

(F.) Organization.—The University Act was followed in the year 
of its passing by the first regular meeting of the Council on 4th 
of October, 1877. There can be no doubt that there was much 
anxiety on the part of the several sections represented on the 
Council. There was some disposition on the part of the minority, 
for whom the restrictions mentioned had been made, to stand 
technically on their rights. There was a somewhat general 
suspicion that the University would be—what is not an unfamiliar 
thing in America—simply “on paper.” As was natural, some 
were afraid the time had hardly come in the history of the young 
Province for active operations, and that the movement would be 
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seen to have been premature by the want of a sufficiency of stu- 
dents. The University, however, had the advantage of having 
among its supporters a considerable number who had had ex- 
perience in British and Canadian universities as Fellows, Ex- 
aminers, &c. The convocation mentioned, consisting of all the 
graduates in the Province, embraces representatives of nine such 
universities. The first thing undertaken, other than the mere 
business arrangements necessary, was the formation of a curriculum 
of study. This was referred to a small representative committee. 
The two English-speaking colleges had no difficulty in agreeing, 
since the English universities, especially Cambridge, have been 
largely followed in the organization of the Canadian University 
system. But the plan of the French college of St. Boniface, 
being the same as that in vogue in Lower Canada, seemed to differ 
from the English toto calo. The method of examination, even in 
classics, the nearest subject on which approximation took place, 
differed widely: the arrangement of subjects was exceedingly diverse. 
In mental and moral sciences and history, uniformity was plainly 
impossible; while diversity of tongue made ‘confusion worse 
confounded.” Of course, it might have been said, Let the majority 
decide, and the French college must fall into line. But the success 
of the scheme obviously depended on the voluntary co-operation of 
all the Colleges. The first gleam of light broke in thus :—The 
French Canadian educational system, including the preparatory 
school, is organized on an inflexible nine-years’ routine. At the 
end of the seventh year an examination is taken in the University, 
which, being passed, entitles the candidate to the standing Licentiate 
in Letters; at the end of the ninth year, on passing another ex- 
amination, the candidate becomes Licentiate in Science. These two 
are considered in the French standard as together equivalent to the 
degree ‘‘ Baccalaureat és Arts.” These two examinations were 
seized on by the committee as resembling somewhat the ‘“‘ Littlego” 
and final examinations for B.A. in the English system. The com- 
promise arrived at was that the University should hold a final 
examination, chiefly dealing with Mathematics and other sciences, 
for the pass men, and an examination, preceding this by two years, 
largely classical ; and that this first examination should be taken by 
all students, but that the last should be represented by the subjects 
of any one of the honour courses which should be established. Since 
these two were established, two other examinations have grown up, 
one preceding bya year the so-called ‘‘ Littlego,” the other succeed- 
ing it by the same period. The four annual examinations now taken 
in arts are Preliminary, Previous, Junior B.A., and Senior B.A. 
The first of these—the Preliminary —may be taken in an affiliated 
college. 
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The five honour courses at present organized, in addition to the 
General course for proceeding to the degree, are (1) Classics ; 
(2) Mathematics ; (3) Natural Sciences ; (4) Modern Languages ; 
(5) Mental and Moral Sciences. 

The four courses of classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Modern Languages, have no difficulty in their harmonious 
working ; but the last mentioned above, Mental and Moral 
Sciences, may well illustrate the manner in which difficulties 
in the way of the University have been overcome by patience 
and fair-mindedness. The leading departments of philosophy 
were sketched out and accepted by both parties. It was found 
that, whilst there was a great diversity of authors, the sub- 
jects of study were largely the same. It is true that in the 
department of Ontology the field of medieval discussion was 
regarded as very much more important by one side than by the 
other ; but, on the other hand, very recent problems of the class 
represented by Dr. Carpenter in his Mental Physiology were 
held by the English side to be worthy of notice. Certain con- 
cessions in these two directions were then made by both parties, 
and no doubt the golden mean which was arrived at affords a com- 
prehensive and useful course to the average honour student in that 
department. It had been hoped at one time that, going still 
farther, the same set of papers might be framed for both classes of 
students in the Mental and Moral Science subjects. This, how- 
ever, was found impossible. The St. Boniface College students 
study entirely works elaborated on the syllogistic method, and in 
Latin. The study of the works required in any English course of 
Mental and Moral Sciences could not be incorporated with this 
system. On this account, the Council resolved on two separate 
honour courses in Mental and Moral Sciences, regarded as 
equivalent in difficulty to one another. Itis worthy of remark that 
all the conference and debate involved in the settlement of 
this troublesome question was carried on without the slighest mis- 
understanding or contest of view, beyond that inevitable to 
any well-tempered difference of opinion. It was simply an 
experiment of a dialectic kind, illustrating the possibilities of the 
science with which the disputants were dealing. 

In Modern Languages and History, resort has been had to the 
same plan of equivalents. So far as the writer can observe, there 
has been little weakening of power in theUniversity by the expedients 
necessary to overcome the divergences inevitable to the experiment, 
while, on the other hand, those who have had the matter in hand 
have not only been compelled to widen their field of knowledge, by 
examining methods and curricula different from their own, but 
have been saved from some of the vices incidental to the opinions 
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of those who have never been called on to deal with opposing views. 
Another incident—a trivial matter in connection with the adoption 
of the University Seal—may be cited as giving information to 
those who may be interested in the unique University experiment 
the writer is describing. A committee had been appointed by the 
University to bring in the design fora seal. The committee brought 
in a fully elaborated sketch; but the emblems upon it were not 
satisfactory to an element in the Council. After a short, good- 
natured discussion, the design was referred back and the committee 
enlarged. The committee, put on its mettle, at length laid aside 
the old design entirely, and adopted a seal emblematic of the con- 
stitution of the University. A quarter was given to each college 
then affiliated, and the vacant quarter was filled up with the 
Provincial arms. Accordingly, the seal of the University of the 
Prairies now contains the Government shield, with the buffalo 
prominent upon it; the St. Boniface emblem, consisting of an 
open Bible, with inscribed on its pages ‘‘ Pueris his dedit Deus 
scientiam,” the whole supported by the maple leaf between two 
fleur-de-lis ; St. John College arms, being St. John and the eagle ; 
and Manitoba College device, a fruitful vine, crossed by the motto 
‘** Floreat.”” The whole shield is surmounted by the Crown, and 
is surrounded by the designation ‘‘ Universitas Manitobanensis.”’ 

Courses for proceeding in Medicine to the degree of M.D., and in 
Law to the degree of LL.B., are now in full operation. 

(G.) Students.—At the first examinations held by the University 
in 1878, a number of students presented themselves. At the last 
examinations—those held in May, 1888—upwards of a hundred 
students of various grades appeared. All the colleges were repre- 
sented, and the standing taken was satisfactory. There were 
highest honours bestowed in the B.A. Examinations, in the 
honour courses of Classics, Modern Languages, Natural Science, 
and Mental and Moral Sciences respectively. 

(H.) Finance.—The successful effort of the University to work 
out its united system has created a very strong sentiment in its 
favour both at home and abroad. The University of Toronto, the 
greatest University in Canada, has, since the successful beginning 
made by Manitoba, attempted something in the same direction so 
far as a Roman Catholic College is concerned. The Legislature of 
Manitoba looks with favour on its young University. For several 
years the Government has given the University the proceeds of 
one of its minor sources of revenue, amounting to £660. The 
chief portion of this was used in rewarding the teaching done for 
the University in the preparation of students for it. The Govern- 
ment gives an annual grant of £400. The University has been so 
fortunate as to receive a large bequest from a gentleman—a London 
barrister—a native of Rupert’s Land, who died a few years ago. This 
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gentleman took a leading part in wresting the territory of which 
Manitoba now forms a part from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The name of A. K. Isbister will be one held in honour by the 
University of the Prairies. Not only did the testator leave his 
large and excellent library to the University, but also a sum of 
£17,000 in trust for the establishment, after the payment of one 
annuity, of a scholarship fund. The University is in a position to 
offer, as the results of this Isbister bequest, at its examination 
in May of every year, £800 in scholarships to successful students. 
Further, the Dominion and Provincial Governments have jointly 
agreed to bestow 150,000 acres of unoccupied land in the province 
upon the University. This will probably be converted as soon as 
it can be sold at £1 the acre, thus making a splendid endowment 
of £150,000 for University and college education. The Provincial 
Government at present provides quarters for the University 
meetings in the Government buildings, and degrees are conferred 
in the Hall of the Legislative Assembly of the Province. Since 
the establishment of the University the colleges have been greatly 
stimulated, and, largely by local effort in the city of Winnipeg, 
have been assisted in their work. The colleges have each erected 
commodious and substantial buildings—an ornament to Winnipeg 
and its environs,—and the united cost of these buildings has been 
£25,000. No doubt, as the emoluments of the University increase, 
each college will be able to augment the efficiency of its staff. 
There is now a strong wish in the province that professorships 
may be established in connection with the University in depart- 
ments in which the colleges occupy common ground. The 
co-operation successfully carried on for years has made this pos- 
sible now. As an experiment, at least, the University has worked 
well during the eleven years of its existence, and has done much 
to elevate the standard of education of the colleges. The Earl of 
Dufferin, the Marquis of Lorne, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
were forcibly struck on their gubernatorial visits to Manitoba by the 
harmony prevailing among all classes, and expressed more sur- 
prise at the working out ofthe problem of the Higher Education 
in this Prairie experiment than even at the extraordinary vegetable 
products of the land of “ illimitable possibilities.” 

Political and social results of the most important character have 
been brought about through this and kindred agencies in the 
North-West. The absence of party and religious feuds in the 
Province has been one of its marked characteristics. The 
co-operation of all parties, nationalities, and creeds in a Province 
so heterogeneous in the character of its peoples as Manitoba has 
been of greatest value. Even the pursuit of knowledge, so fre- 
quently a divisive agency, has proved a bond of concord. 


GEORGE Bryce, LL.D. 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEW ROME. 


New Rome is not the saddening sight one expected to see. In 
spite of hideous modern buildings, reckless destruction of beautiful 
things, and all the vulgarities of hasty civilization, it is a grand 
city, the worthy city of young Italy. Progress may be crude, is — 
often uncomfortable, generally ugly ; but it has certain undeniable 
advantages. 

In the days of my youth midnight Rome was a place of dark- 
ness: occasional oil-lamps only intensified the gloom, or feebly 
revealed gruesome dust-heaps in the dim, empty streets. To re- 
turn on foot from a tea-party to one’s hotel inspired a sense of 
perilous adventure. One hurried over the nubbly stones, clinging 
to the walls, casting timid glances this way and that, as though 
expecting an ambush at every corner, or lurking daggers under 
every arch. It was almost a relief to hear the tramp of soldiers’ 
feet, the ‘Qui va la?” of a French patrol in crossing some 
shadowy square. Now, electric light chases all mystery away ; 
the streets are full of carriages and pedestrians, of blazing cafés 
and shop-fronts ; fountains sparkle in the artificial moon-rays ; all 
is bustle, and gaiety, and life. 

Presently the Monte Citorio clock disturbs our sleep with its 
quarterly declaration of the hour. At first one endures this cheerfully 
enough, knowing that its pendulum swings over the Parliament of 
United Italy; but when you remember that there are no night 
sittings it becomes a nuisance. By day—well: better if it struck 
within the House to remind garrulous legislators of the flight of 
time ! ‘ 

Just now, in June, even with the Budget still under discussion, 
many deputies have flown. But despite scanty numbers, little 
more than a quorum, there is a vast amount of noise. What a 
pandemonium it must be when all seats are filled! For the benefit 
of readers unacquainted with Rome, I may say that the House is 
a lofty circular hall, with wide open galleries at the top for visitors 
and the Press. Its amphitheatre, split in sections by gangways, 
resembles a huge cake ready sliced, with all the plums—i.e., the 
Ministers—at the bottom. The Ministerial Bench is backed by a 
tall stand supporting the voting urns, and this is parted by a 
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narrow passage from the lofty platform where the President of the 
Chamber sits enthroned with the officials of the House on either 
side, and long tables heaped with documents and stationery. 

Italian Members are better off than their English brethren 
as regards material appliances. They have comfortable seats, 
capacious desks, and are supplied ad libitum with wine, sugar, and 
water. Many write letters and articles during the debates; and 
one very active politician, seldom seen without a stout portfolio 
crammed with “copy,” is said to accomplish most of his literary 
work in the House, undisturbed by the clamour about him. 

Ladies are accommodated in the galleries above the President’s 
chair ; and no grating impedes their view of the Assembly, though, 
of course, they can see only the shoulders and back hair of the 
advisers of the Crown. One does not hear well; but itis the same 
in the men’s galleries, owing to some defect in the building. 
Imbriani’s voice seems the only one able to fill the House; but 
whenever he turns towards the centre, his resonant tones are 
noisily echoed from above. 

At the signal for a division, a pair of voting urns for each Bill 
discussed is placed on the stand behind the Ministerial Bench. Black 
balls in the ‘‘ white” urn are Noes; white in the “black” urn 
Ayes. As the Members file past, dropping in their votes, they are 
careful to show only closed fingers to the House; but from the 
ladies’ gallery it can generally be detected whether whites or blacks 
have it. 

Among the novelties of Rome is the Museum of Ancient Art, 
just arranged, in the Baths of Diocletian. Here are the marvel- 
lous frescoes disinterred from the ancient villa discovered beneath 
the Farnesina palace. They represent sacrifices, festivals, and 
varied scenes of domestic life with architectural or landscape back- 
grounds. The groups are so daintily drawn, all the accessories so 
skilfully planned, that the unnatural length of the graceful little 
figures never offends the eye. Yet every one must be at least eight 
heads high. The colouring is exquisite, the scenery charming ; 
we see the world in which gods walked with men ! 

Upstairs, beyond the wing devoted to the Blind Asylum, are 
treasures of still greater value: statues raised from the bed of the 
Tiber, and stained with the tint of its flood. One headless male 
figure, bending apparently in mortal struggle, is a triumph of 
sculpture ; and its warm, brownish colour, gives it the effect of 
being real flesh and blood suddenly turned to stone, rather than an 
artistic presentment of the human form. Other marvels, too, are 
there ; but the collection is opened by now to the public, and has 
been described by experts. The great cloistered court that once 
rang with the strokes of Michel Angelo’s chisel is now filled with 
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fragments of classic work. The cypresses he loved so well rear 
their gnarled trunks and ragged boughs above a garden of marble : 
huge bulls’ heads, broken shafts, exquisite traceries and bas-reliefs. 
Flowers too are there, vines, grass, and pomegranates. There is a 
picturesque huddle of terraced roofs and trees beyond, a brilliant 
summer sky overhead, a cry of swallows in the air; and as one 
turns away through the mighty Roman arch one feels that here, 
at least, the old world and the new have joined in perfect har- 
mony. 

Another fresh delight is the ‘ Papa Giulio” Museum, on the 
Via Flaminia, beyond the Borghese woods. It occupies part of the 
once sumptuous palace erected by Pope Julius III. as a summer 
abode, in the midst of lovely gardens and vineyards. Here the 
pleasure-loving Pontiff held his court, feasted princes and poten- 
tates, and showered marks of favour on Michel Angelo. Through- 
out his five years’ reign, he thought of nothing but his villa, 
lavishing untold sums upon it, and neglecting the gravest affairs of 
Church and State to superintend the details of its decoration. 
Vignola had designed it; Ammanati and other famous sculptors 
enriched it with their works; Zuccari and a band of fellow-painters 
covered its walls with frescoes. Its domestic furniture was daintily 
carved and inlaid; the richest brocades and gilt leathers. were 
employed for its upholstery; and everywhere masterpieces of 
classic statuary met the eye. Ammanati has left us a minute 
description of all this luxury, and some of the villa’s scattered 
treasures are to be found enshrined in public collections. 

How great would be the horror of the jovial Renaissance Pope, 
so ardently devoted to the joys of life, could he now return to his 
favourite retreat and behold it stripped of its splendours, with 
smoking workshops at its gates, and its chambers lined with 
memorials of the dead ! 

For here are gathered the results of excavations at Falleri and 
other Etruscan sites: stores of sepulchral vases and adornments, 
tombs of every period of that ancient race. There are even two 
specimens of the rare mode of sepulture that must have been, 
surely, reserved for heroes,—i.c., huge tree-trunks split apart and 
hollowed out sufficiently to admit the honoured dead. In one of 
these the skeleton remains intact : a colossal form, who may have 
played a great part in his day. 

The collection is well arranged in chronological order, a central 
case in each room displaying the finest specimens of pottery, 
bronze, gold work, etc., belonging to the period. 

In a grass-grown court beneath, enterprising archeologists have 
set up the fac-simile of an ancient temple. The measurement of 
its site at Alatri, a sacrificial altar, and a few fragments of its facade 
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were their only guides to the task; and the whole is a marvel of 
reconstructive ability and patience, yet it is not altogether 
satisfactory, has a crude, irritatingly modern air, and stirs the 
imagination far less than the broken sherds and stones from the 
original building. 

Apart from the Museum, Papa Giulio’s villa is worth a visit, were 
it only for the fascinating sixteenth-century fountain and fish-pond 
in the entrance court. This is a large sunken basin, encircled 
by marble balustrades, and approached by two graceful flights of 
steps, under which are carved niches by the water’s edge. At the 
back is a recessed inner fountain, draped with fronds of maiden- 
hair fern, and guarded by charming female cariatide. Pope 
Julius is said to have enjoyed angling in this cool retreat; and 
perhaps, when tired with the exertion of landing fish, he may have 
called for his mule, and mounted to his banqueting hall above, by 
the sloping ascent contrived in a tower, probably as much to spare 
him the fatigue of stairs as to facilitate the carriage of supplies 
in times when “lifts”? were unknown. 

The Cesar Borgia apartments in the Vatican are one of the novel 
sights of Rome, after remaining shut up and almost unheeded for 
centuries. Unfortunately, the books contained in them were being 
removed during our stay, and so, special permit notwithstanding, 
the Pinturicchio frescoes could only be enjoyed by hearsay. 

But there are other sights to be seen at the Vatican—a few 
famous statues, for example. The Library, too, was open, with its 
precious books and illuminations ; but, owing to its light scheme 
of decoration, this hall resembles nothing so much as a glorified 
** housekeeper’s room,” and it is a positive shock to find treasures 
of learning stowed away in gaily painted presses better suited to 
contain china, confections, cates, and conserves. The great explo- 
sion of the powder-magazine at the Vigna Pia did much damage 
to the Vatican, and all traces of it have not yet been cleared away. 
One is tempted to regret that the hideous splendours sent to the 
Pope, from all parts of the world, should have escaped so lightly. 
Pius IX. has lost a foot in his gaudy glass presentment; but the 
huge malachite vases, and other painful objects, are unhappily 
intact. 

Even this last stronghold of Papal Rome cannot keep quite aloof 
from the world of to-day. Driving up the picturesque sunken way 
behind St. Peter’s, one sees this huge monument of pontifical pride 
faced by the realism of roses and artichokes in the homely garden 
sloping upwards from the opposite wall, and, on coming in sight of 
the traditional red and yellow guards at the gate one also beholds 
a modern Italian sentry pacing a parapet close by. Stepping forth 
on the terrace of the Sculpture Gallery, still dazed by visions of the 
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things of beauty within, one looks down on the vulgar ugliness of 
Pra di Castello, with its acres of yellow barracks, dusty streets, and 
forlornly flaunting cafés. Yonder seam on Monte Mario is where 
its olives are torn apart by a funicular tram; on every side, mon- 
strous new erections have started up to block out the familiar 
landmarks of ancient Rome. Even in the beautiful garden behind 
the Vatican, where the Pope takes the air, a modern chalet, built 
for his use, raises its incongruous walls against a background of 
ilex groves and pines. 

After the hurly-burly of the Corso with its turmoil of traffic and 
improvements, its endless crowd and innumerable milliners’ shops, 
it is pleasant to turn into Via Margutta and find that haunt of art- 
students almost unchanged. It is cleaner than of old; the street 
corners are no longer grievous to eye and nose, the antiquity dealers 
have smartened up their dens ; but well-known groups at every door 
still furnish studies of ‘‘models” at home. There are the tra- 
ditional Roman matrons with their arms akimbo, with flashing eyes 
and mountainous busts, the sandalled, beribboned peasants, the 
pretty girls with embroidered Abruzzi aprons, and the impish little 
boys, who have filled so many miles of paper and canvas! There 
is the well-known entrance, dusty and dingy as of yore, with scraps 
of broken sculpture flanking its stairs, leading to the terraced 
garden, with roses streaming everywhere over tangles of greenery 
in the midst of a rabbit warren of studios. Turning through a 
dim archway where girls are stitching tarnished gold lace on 
costumes, and up a flight of outer steps, we reach Costa’s door. 

Little need to chaunt the praise of Giovanni Costa to English 
ears! His contributions to London Galleries have long taught us 
that new Italy can achieve some work worthy to rank with that of 
her masters of old. No show-studio this, no striving after effect, 
no clap-trap accessories to catch the public taste. It is a work- 
room, a grave, harmonious interior with only the adornments and 
artistic litter required for daily use. But every easel holds a master- 
piece, and other treasures are stacked carelessly against the walls. 
Its southern owner, with his strong Roman face, thought-lined, 
ironic and kindly, has a northern appreciation of nature, and 
delights in the poetry of lonely wastes. Rendered by his brush, 
a few bushes, spikes of yellow broom, a patch of broken ground 
and a shadowy mountain-top, express the mystery of the Campagna. 
We turn from one scene to another with ever increasing admira- 
tion ; each seems more exquisite than the last, perfect in technique 
as in feeling. Richest of all, perhaps, in suggestive charm, is the 
view of Monte Circeo with a stretch of shining sea beyond a red- 
brown desolate foreground. But the artist does not confine himself 
to landscape alone. Here is a portrait of his daughter, a winsome 
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little child clad in dull, soft, Oriental blue, a marvellous triumph 
of colour. Then an oblong closed frame on a tall easel is opened 
to our gaze, and we see the famous ‘“‘ Cariatide Ligure.” It is a 
watercolour drawing representing a peasant girl of the Riviera 
descending steps between narrow, white walls, with a bronze pail 
poised on her head. The tint of the cloudless sky, seen through 
a fringe of olive boughs is repeated in the ribbon adorning the 
maiden’s strong young throat. She faces the spectator with a 
carelessly radiant smile, unconscious of her lightly-borne burden, 
full of the joy of life, the incarnation of southern spring-tide, and 
equally heedless of storms to come. It is a masterpiece of poetic 
realism, and its high finish—for Costa is not of the impressionist 
school—in no way diminishes its vigour. 

Most travellers are familiar with the sights of Tivoli, its cascades 
and temples, its glens and olive woods; but for some years past 
few have been allowed to penetrate the enchanted precincts of Villa 
d’Este, to enjoy its wondrous outlook over mountain and plain, or 
listen to the voice of its many waters in its bird-haunted groves. 
So we eagerly accepted the invitation of its present owner, Prince 
Cardinal H——., to visit his beautiful home. Discretion forbids 
details of private hospitality and kindness; but we may say that 
from the moment of entering the gate by the cathedral, where a 
row of peasants leant resting in the shade, a glamour of sixteenth- 
century Italy was about us, the work-a-day world banished, 
forgotten! One modern association, however, joined in the charm ; 
for in these halls the Abbé Listz had lived and made music, and 
it seemed as though an echo of his mighty chords might still be 
lingering among the frescoed forms overhead. The endless rooms 
and fascinating little oratory niched among them are all decorated 
by Zuccaro’s brush, and in their cool dim space we forgot the heat 
without ; so that it was a surprise to issue forth on terrace and 
loggia, and find the green world of Latium still bathed in a glory 
of light. 

The spell lasted even when rushing Romewards through the 
olives and across the Campagna in a smoky tramcar. Then, most 
piquant of contrasts, the evening was spent in a literary house, 
discussing modern problems with noted politicians and wits. 

Another memorable day took us to Rocca di Papa. Again we 
steam across the flowery wastes of the Campagna, between 
regiments of scarlet poppies and yellow marigolds. Fields of corn, 
swept by the strong wind from the hills, are swaying, heaving, 
shimmering, a sea of greenish silver. The air is scented with new- 
mown hay, where workers are busy with scythe and rake—all is 
brightness and movement. Even grey towers, broken arches, and 
castellated farms have lost their solemnity this jocund, breezy day. 
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The train halts among the olive-yards at Frascuti, now modernized 
into a fashionable resort. We pass the trimmest of public parks, 
and are soon bowling past cypress-guarded Edens, and winding up 
a rustic road hedged with honeysuckle and eglantine. Then, 
through ranks of chestnuts and clumps of oak, lit up here and 
and there by streaks of golden broom, we see new hills at every 
turn, new glimpses of the waving Campagna. 

Now straight ahead rises the Alban Mount, with the con- 
vent of the last of the Stuarts, a white spot among the trees 
on its crest. We talk of the togaed heroes that once climbed 
the stones of the Via Triumphalis, but only see a brown torrent 
of roofs tumbling headlong from the vulture’s nest of Rocca di 
Papa. 

Soon we reach the foot of the town on the neck of a promontory 
commanding all Latium. The sea is a faint white line beyond the 
multicoloured plain. Distant mountains are veiled—even St. 
Peter’s and the Lateran rise like pale ghosts above misty Rome, 
and a dull haze obscures the Sabine hills. We are on an irregular 
piazza, half-surrounded by ruinous old houses and unfinished new 
ones. The fountain in the middle splashes spasmodically as the 
wind drives its jets this way and that. A fringe of ragged stone 
pines skirts the wall of a graveyard at the edge of the cliff. We 
glance up the precipitous main street, apparently closed by a 
second fountain, but then splitting into a tangle of more 
precipitous lanes ascending to the ruined Borgian fortress, now 
peacefully tenanted by watchers of the stars. 

Beyond the town stretches a range of hills densely covered 
with chestnuts and beeches—fold after fold of soft greenery, 
plunging into the greener depths. The corner house of the 
main street, fronting the piazza, has a tablet over its door to 
record the residence of Massimo d’Azeglio. That genial patriot 
and statesman had artistic as well as literary tastes, and passed 
one or two summers of his impecunious youth dreaming of great 
pictures, producing bad ones, and revelling in a somewhat 
Bohemian freedom. His “ Ricordi” gives a delightful account of 
these vagabond experiences and of Roman country life and 
manners in the “twenties.” Such guitar-thrumming, such love- 
stories, such jinks, and, best of all, such a deliciously make-shift 
encampment among the rats and bats and family portraits of the 
Sforza Castle at Genzano ! 

Rocca di Papa was almost deserted at the time of our visit. 
Summer visitors had not yet poured in; the natives, in spite of 
the brisk south-wester, were taking their daily snooze. Only two 
high-booted men were lounging half awake on the piazza; two 
peasants crumpled on pack-mules riding up the street; a few 
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babies playing on door-steps; and half-a-dozen fowls pecking 
tit-bits in the gutter. 

After rest and tea in a house fronting d’Azeglio’s garden— 
where our hostess, albeit a leader of Roman society, played the 
housewife to perfection, flitting to and fro over the bricks of her 
rustic quarters with dainty kilted skirts—we set off to the 
Madonna del Tufo, a miracle-working shrine at the edge of the 
woods, and gazed down on the cupolaed ridge of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, overhanging the lake of Albano. No need of description 
here: the names suffice to celebrate the oft-sung scene. 

A short climb through the trees brought us to the rear of the 
castle rock, little beneath the level of its ruined gate, and here we 
were speedily surrounded by a swarm of small boys pouring forth 
from caves and crannies to demand ‘‘ soldi” in a ‘‘ money-or-your- 
life’ tone suited to the descendants of a brigand line. A little 
more climbing, and we stood on the brink of the ancient crater, 
popularly known as Hannibal’s Camp, at the foot of Monte Cavo. 
Here legend, if not history, says that the Carthaginian rested his 
troops before swooping down into the plain. Girt about by 
mountains and cliffs, this green basin resembles a pasture in the 
heart of the Alps. The Sacred Mount beckoned to us in vain; 
both time and energy failed for its steep ascent; we were content 
to stand on a lower ridge and contemplate the pages of the world’s 
history unrolled at our feet. Then we drove down through the 
chestnuts, with ever and again fresh glimpses of lake, sea, and 
mountains. It was hard to realize that this sylvan solitude was 
little more than two hours from Rome. Now and then a pack- 
mule clattered past, and, at a meeting of the ways, peasants resting 
on a bank with their guns seemed posed as brigands waiting for 
their prey. Soon the scene changes: we are skirting the walls of 
the Chigi park, where giant trees and dense thickets might well 
bar approach to some sleeping princess, and then pass a rustic 
green that seems a bit of England with its palings, poplars, and 
grazing cows. But the next moment we are recalled to Italy by 
the sight of teams of cream-white oxen, painted carts, sandalled 
peasants, and a huge stone archway overgrown with roses and ivy, 
and flanked by cypresses from which cataracts of banksia pour 
down in fragrant trails. The houses of L’Ariccia close about us 
open out on a broad Piazza overlooking the plain ; one glimpse of 
the glowing landscape is ours, one glance at the twin fountains 
crowned with masses of yellow nasturtium, and then, palaces and 
hovels left behind, we enter that wonderful avenue of ancient trees 
known as the “ Galleria di Sopra,”’ and look between bossy ilex trunks 
to the olive slopes and vineyards below. Houses again, stately 
palaces, terraced gardens; and here is Albano. It is quite a town. 
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There are many people, many cafés, and half the shops are 
devoted to yellow boots and shoes. Again the ilexes meet over- 
head ; the scenery is more enchanting than before. Ah! there are 
the famous Barberini pines; there the lovely Torlonia grounds, the 
ideal of Italian landscape! One of its elements, however, defies 
analysis, for who can explain the magic of the Roman pine? 
Strictly speaking, it should be ugly: what is the charm of a tall, 
bare, grey trunk, topped by a ball: of rough, dark green spikes’? 
Yet these trees are strangely fascinating, especially when set in 
stiff rows, like pins. Why is this? Does the charm consist in 
their utter unlikeness to other trees, in the rugged energy and 
assertiveness of their mode of growth? Cedar, ilex, larch, beech, . 
birch, almost any other tree, is more beautiful in itself than the 
umbrella pine; yet not one of them impresses the imagination 
with anything like the same force. That Barberini grove of 
weirdly slanting trunks stirs us to an almost reverential delight, as 
though suddenly beholding a company of gods! What is the 
secret of the pines? Not mere size and unwontedness. A drove 
of elephants in a sheepfold would excite no such emotion. No: 
the charm is of a subtler kind. Perhaps the mystery of ancient 
Rome still lurks in these trees ! 

Now we reach Castel Gandolfo, and, for once in our lives, 
sympathize with the Pope, seeing that his réle of ‘‘ Prisoner of 
the Vatican ”’ compels him to renounce his summer palace. Loss 
of the temporal power, forsooth! What is that compared with the 
loss of Castel Gandolfo ! 

High above the opposite rim of the lake—an emerald set deep in 
an emerald cup—soars the cone of Rocca di Papa, with its jumble 
of roofs flying down hill, as though pursued by tumbling rocks. 
We smile at it, as at the face of an old friend. Higher still, and 
now seen in its full majesty, rises the Sacred Mount we had so 
indolently refused to climb. Cardinal York’s monastery, that white 
speck among the trees, on the site of Jove’s temple, has just been 
converted into an hotel. If the shade of Jupiter Latialis still 
haunted the cloister while only silent monks passed to and fro, it 
will be finally exorcised by the cries of knapsacked tourists. Nor 
will a phantom Juno care to linger there, watching “‘ contending 
hosts” of porters and donkey-boys. 

Another mile or so through shady ranks of ilex, more glimpses 
of the storied land glorified by writers of all nations, the fragrance 
of roses and vine-blossoms in the air, every olive tree gemmed with 
myriads of tiny white stars, pictures at every step—now of staidly 
pacing seminarists, or stately oxen,—then a string of wine-carts with 
drivers nodding on the hooded seats inherited from Etruscan 
waggons, and wide-a-wake, barking, bristly dogs scampering along- 
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side. Then across open ground, past wooded gorges and rocky 
ravines, we clatter over the stones of Marino, where the life of 
many centuries seems strangely mixed. We see a bustling modern 
town of shoemakers, barbers, and cafés, a decayed city of princely 
mansions and terraced gardens, ill-used omnibus horses drinking 
from a grand marble tank, a painter’s paradise of shadowy lanes, 
steep steps, and grimy archways, beautiful slatternly women, 
bright-eyed ragged children, card-playing, wine-bibbing men, and 
wonderful effects of light and shade. We see an ideal landscape 
from a piazza misadorned by an abominable group of brand-new 
marble figures, and down the next dark street come to an exquisite 
fountain fed by tawny Tritons and sea-gods. Close by soars the 
huge pinky-brown mass of the Colonna palace, with the emblematic 
column at its stupendous gate. We pass ruined walls, convent 
gardens, waste ground, glance up the steep causeway, once the 
main entrance to the town, skirt a modern public garden with 
geometrical flower-beds terraced on the flank of a precipice, and, 
through a suburb of mean new houses, descend to the station by 
the quarries in the gorge beneath. 

The railway route to Rome runs past many well- — n ruins and 
broken arches, with glimpses of the tombs on the Appian way, 
through fields of flowers and the rich brown earth of the pozzolana 
diggings. There is a nursery garden at the edge of Rome, where 
all the sheds and outbuildings are encrusted with scraps of ancient 
sculpture found on the spot. The display of these graven stones 
seems ironical in the shadow of the hideous rows of tenement 
houses piled up just beyond by the station. We drove down to 
Monte Citorio through the crowded evening streets, our heads full 
of beautiful scenes and a most bewildering variety of impressions. 

But the dominating impression of our brief stay is that Rome 
is a revivified city. A spring of energy is welling through its veins. 
Its aspect on the Festival of the Statuto was enough to show that 
neither political complications nor financial anxieties had crushed 
the general gladness of life. There is plenty of toil nevertheless 
as well as play ; and the example of work’is set by King, Ministers 
and Commons. Even on this national holiday the House met as 
usual, and the Sovereign certainly took no rest. This is how King 
Umberto spent theday. Arriving at 3 a.m. from Lombardy, he wes 
on horseback by eight o’clock reviewing his troops. Then came 
his usual routine of State business. At two o’clock he was at the 
Hospital conferring the gold medal for military valour on Captain 
Spaccamela, the hero of the powder-magazine, who, at the terrible 
explosion a few weeks before, saved so many lives and nearly lost his 
own. An hour later he was presiding over the learned Assembly 
of the Lincei, and listening, apparently untired, to a very long astro- 
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nomical discourse. Then, in the evening, he gratified his people by 
attending the grand display of fireworks, known as the Girandola, 
on the Pincian hill. 

All Rome was ablaze that night ; and the Corso, lined by pyramids 
of clustered lamps and filled from wall to wall by a slowly moving 
throng, had a curiously splendid effect. Everywhere joyous crowds, 
joyous music ; everywhere the radiance of electric light! Yet we 
had to leave this fascinating city, and our only resource was to do 
as many departing travellers have done before, and, hurrying to the 
Trevi fountain, cast pence into its waters to ensure our speedy 
return. 


L. Vinwari. 


PRINCE BISMARCK FOLLOWED UP. 


Wuen the French had been defeated in thirty battles, the double 
task devolved upon Count Bismarck of re-establishing constitutional 
ties between Northern and Southern Germany, and of concluding 
peace with the new Republic he had been involuntarily instrumental 
in creating. Regarding the former part of his allotted work, we 
‘are indebted to the Crown Prince’s Diary for the disclosure that 
the earnest exhortations of the Crown Prince and the distinct 
commands of the King were required to cause the Chancellor to 
abandon his diffident objections and propose political re-union to the 
southern sovereigns. The statesman who, in order to aggrandize 
Prussia without any particular risk, had been willing to divide 
Germany in 1866 was congenially reluctant to effect re-union after 
all the accumulated triumphs of 1870, because, as he frankly told 
the Crown Prince, there might be opposition! * To what extent his 
judgment was disturbed by his nervous apprehensions may be 
gathered from the ease with which the Reich was eventually 
revived by the King, and the loyalty with which it has since been 
steadily maintained on all hands. Interest and pride rapidly com- 
bined to produce the grand consummation, and in a few years have 
cemented unity far byond the degree ever possessed by the Holy 
Roman Empire in the Middle Ages. With the remembrance of the 
Chancellor’s objections freshly imprinted upon every mind, this 
gratifying result is felt to pass a telling criticism upon misgivings 
which would not turn Sedan to account, and had ceded Luxemburg 
to avoid the necessity for Sedan. Of the second and equally 
important part of his functions the Chancellor acquitted himself 
by the conclusion of a treaty which allowed France to quadruple 
her army forthwith, exposed Germany to proportionately aggravated 
danger on the lendemain of war, and, as the reward of her 
unparalleled victories, forced upon her the most onerous arma- 
ments, without ensuring the continuance of peace. For these 
strange results of an unequalled success, and, indeed, for worse, 
we have the Chancellor’s own testimony. In a conversation held 
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with Herr Bewer (during his chatty period), on January, 1891, the 
Chancellor casually observed that ‘‘as soon as any enemy of 
Germany obtained the advantage over her in the matter of efficient 
gunpowder, he was sure to begin the game.” Moreover, in several 
other conversations with MM. Des Houx and Lvoff, respectively 
of the Paris Matin and the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, in the 
course of 1890, the Chancellor quietly topped this charming pre- 
diction by representing Germany as probably unable to defeat 
Russia, and France as equally safe by the protection of an 
invincible Czar. 

Without staying to consider the consistency of these compre- 
hensive auguries, or the motives which could have induced a German 
ex-Chancellor to volunteer them in confab with French and Russian 
journalists, we are bound to accept the fact that at the time they 
were made they conveyed the Chancellor’s own ideas respecting 
his ultimate results. Whatever he may have said or thought 
before going out, France and Russia, as they appeared to him after 
his dismissal, were sure to attack Germany as soon as they could, and 
were both superior to the chance of being effectually vanquished by 
Germany. There are probably not many who look upon Germany’s 
chance to assert herself as diffidently as her grumbling Premier 
did the day after his compulsory resignation. Still, as there can 
be no doubt as to Germany’s threatened position, the question 
arises, whether the strange sequence of triumph and embarrass- 
ment coolly admitted by him could have been avoided by the 
conqueror of 1870, or not. A nation which in self-defence 
thoroughly defeats another nation, only to be menaced by two 
when her victory was thought to place her above the world for 
generations to come, in any case presents an odd spectacle, inviting 
analysis. In reply to the important query put, Germans, in the 
first instance, are disposed to refer to the two principal electioneer- 
ing decrees issued by the French Government in the beginning of 
1871. Bellicose and intransigent, as he continued at the time, 
Gambetta, on January 31, 1871, published a decree at Bordeaux, 
depriving a considerable portion of the reflective and well-to-do 
classes, who were opposed to the prolongation of the war, of their 
electoral rights. The sweeping manifesto no sooner arrived at 
Paris than it was cancelled by Jules Favre and the Central 
Government, in an order proclaiming the right of the electorate to 
decide freely whether ‘‘ continued resistance was possible, after the 
nation had exhausted its strength in fighting a powerful enemy.” 
“Only ’—the order went on—‘‘if the right of the electorate to 
pass this decision is firmly exercised, can the nation hope to be 
saved.”” Here we have the formal admission of the French 
Government that, to be able to aspire to future resurrection, the 
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country had to resolve upon immediate peace. The like despondent 
view was taken by the new National Assembly. On M. Thiers, the 
Dictator ad interim, proposing the instant close of the war as the 
only remaining policy after what had occurred, his suggestion was 
all but unanimously passed. 

With these avowals of France absolutely prostrated before him, 
the German Chancellor could decide on a repetition of the 
generous and confiding policy which left the integrity and general 
status of Austria intact after the Bohemian campaign ; or, if this 
were accounted inadvisable, he had it in his power to impose terms 
calculated to restrain the action of the defeated foe for a long 
period to come. Why the former alternative was not adopted may 
be gathered from the Chancellor’s Circular Despatch, dated 
Rheims, September 13, 1870: ‘ The French Chamber of Deputies, 
the French Senate, and the French Press have all but unani- 
mously demanded a war of conquest to be opened against 
Germany. They have preferred their demand with an amount of 
energy and noise which made the isolated friends of peace lack 
courage to oppose the general clamour, and which induces us to 
believe that the Emperor Napoleon probably told no untruth to 
His Majesty when representing himself as forced by public 
opinion to go to war. In view of these facts, we are precluded 
from looking for any stable guarantees of our own national 
security in the variable tone of French public opinion. We are 
obliged to face the probability that the consequence of the 
present war will not be a stable peace, but a new attack on the 
part of France at an early opportunity. . . . It is their defeat, it 
is our victorious defence against their iniquitous attack, which the 
French will never forgive us. Were we to quit France without 
exacting any cession of territory, any pecuniary indemnity, any 
advantages whatsoever save an increase of military renown, 
the same hatred, the same ardent desire to avenge the blow dealt 
their vanity and lust of conquest, would rankle in the breast of the 
defeated race. We will not permit the French to permanently 
subject us from time to time to the ordeal of war.” The first 
alternative of condoning abstinence having thus been disposed of 
by the Chancellor, the only course left him was to prevent the 
French, by some sufficient means, from pursuing the vindictive 
designs attributed to them by himself. The world is aware, by 
this time, how utterly the Chancellor failed to secure the end so 
sternly avowed in the above pathetic words. Though he 
sharpened French resentment by the national and military 
revindication of Alsace-Lorraine, the only measure he adopted 
against the immediate military resurrection of his enemy was the 
exaction of five milliards from a race which, after spending twenty 
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milliards on their army and navy since the conclusion of peace, 
are still productive enough to save two milliards a year for 
investment in Russian and. other loans. The only conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that the Chancellor was either ignorant of 
the recuperative powers of his adversary or else, as on some 
previous occasions, preferred to avoid the chance of a present 
moderate difficulty at the risk of encountering a worse com- 
plication in the future. Supposing, it is asked in Germany, 
the Chancellor, in imitation of what Napoleon I. did to Prussia 
in 1806, had insisted upon the payment by France of a 
sum precluding the immediate resumption of armaments on a 
gigantic scale, would ‘France have continued the war rather than 
submit to the demand? France, we have seen, had just been 
confessing her impotence to protract the campaign. Her army, 
what there remained of it, was defeated in many encounters, 
and thoroughly disorganized in consequence. Her capital, the 
cherished loadstar of the race, was in foreign hands and 
liable to suffer for any spasmodic movements attempted in 
provinces yet unconquered. Any third power desirous to succour 
France, amid these circumstances, would have had to prepare to 
fight Germany single-handed. Was it likely that the adven- 
ture would be courted after the value of the German army 
had been displayed to the full, when, on his circuit through 
Europe before the capture of Paris, Strasburg, and Metz, M. 
Thiers had been politely bowed out, wherever he went? Or was 
any Power sufficiently interested in those latter days in main- 
taining the fighting capacity of France as against Germany, to try 
and restore it at its own cost? Austria certainly had thought 
herself so at the beginning of the war; but, having prudently 
waited for the French to show their hand before she committed 
herself, she had every reason to keep out of the play now that her 
partner had proved incompetent for his task. Russia, again, who, 
according to Count Beust’s apologetic despatch of July 20, 1870,* 

* Despatch addressed by Count Beust to Prince Metternich, to excuse 
Austria’s desertion of France. The document being of paramount importance 
for the then, as well as the present, situation of Europe, an extract will be 
acceptable: ‘ Please repeat to the Emperor Napoleon and his ministers that, 
faithfully adhering to the obligations entered into in the letters exchanged 
between the two sovereigns towards the latter end of 1869, we regard the cause 
of France as our own, and, within the limits of the possible, will co-operate for 
the success of her arms. These limits are prescribed to us by a necessary 
regard for foreign and domestic contingencies. We have reason to know that, 
abiding by her connection with Prussia, Russia is sure to interfere by force of 
arms in certain emergencies. We have reason to foresee that, the moment we 
act, Russia, who threatens us in Galicia, on the Pruth, and on the Lower 
Danube, will take the field. Amid these circumstances the ostensible object of 
our policy must be to keep Russia neutral, and avoid anything offensive which 
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would have taken Austria in the rear, had Austria attempted 
anything of the kind against Germany before winter set in, was 
sure to adhere to her anti-Austrian politics, now that the pursuit 
of them was so much facilitated by the rout of Austria’s French 
ally. If, to incapacitate Austria for interference elsewhere, Russia 
had allowed her to be overthrown in 1866, and directly restrained 
her in 1870, she must hold the like course in 1871, or prepare for 
Austria’s resuming her ancient ascendency at the expense of 
Prussia’s position in Germany and to the detriment of Russia’s 
action in the East. With Russia and Austria neutralizing each 
other, Italy was neither strong nor enterprising enough to 
intervene, and, after the capture of Rome, with an eye to Medi- 
terranean acquisitions, leant towards Germany rather than towards 
France. England, having no very immediate interests one 
way or another, might be expected to persevere in her policy of 
potent reserve. Despite these favourable aspects, the Chancellor, 
in his anxiety to get home and garner the results reaped by King 
and general, accorded to an enemy he called implacable, terms 
which entirely failed to secure the exemption from future attack 
he professed to aim at. 

Judging matters from his own point of view, the conclusion 
arrived atis >~ually unsatisfactory, whatever cause is assigned for his 
mistake. If ue meant to cripple France by the comparatively insig- 
nificant sum demanded, he knew nothing of her finance; if, know- 
ing the insignificance of his demand, he thought he was exacting 
all the Powers would let him, he either took an erroneous estimate 


could give her a pretext for interference, until winter sets in and military 
concentrations become impossible under the conditions of the Russian territory. 
. . . Again, as I repeatedly observed in the discussions of the last few years, 
we are bound to remember that the ten million Germans in Austria look upon 
this war not as a duel between Prussia and France, but as the beginning of a 
great international contest between race and race. Nor may we leave out of sight 
that the Hungarians are likely to adopt a very reserved attitude, when expected 
to sacrifice their blood and treasure to help us to reacquire our former position 
in Germany. Amid these circumstances, the term neutrality, which we do 
not utter without regret, is forced upon us by necessity. But this neutrality is 
only a means for completing our armaments without exposing ourselves to 
premature attack on the part of Russia or Prussia. While proclaiming 
neutrality, we have not lost a moment to address to Italy the mediating 
communication entrusted to us by the Emperor Napoleon. I have already 
telegraphed respecting the necessity of evacuating Rome. On the same day 
on which the French evacuate Rome, the Italians will enter it with 
Austrian and French consent. Never shall we have the Italians sincerely on 
our side until the Roman thorn is extracted. . .. By this generous and 
indubitably politic act France would be depriving her enemy of a powerful 
weapon, and erecting a barrier against the inundation of Teutonism, now 
identified with Protestant Prussia and peculiarly dangerous to ourselves on 
account of its undermining force.” 
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of Russia’s needs and Austria’s fears, or else avoided a relatively 
slight danger to expose his country to an infinitely greater one in 
the near future. Even supposing he had any special reason to appre- 
hend Russia’s ultimate intercession in behalf of France, it was ob- 
vious that Russia could never be more effectually confronted than at 
a juncture when exhausted France was no longer in the field. The 
bearing of this argument will be appreciated on a reference to 
German history, and to the overwhelming difficulties the country has 
been incurring repeatedly in consequence of her central position in 
a military continent. After a delay of centuries the opportunity 
for alleviating the onerous position of Fatherland had arrived, and 
was not turned to account. The discomfiture of two unfriendly 
neighbours, and the interested countenance of a third, afforded an 
opening to secure a long spell of tranquillity and peace, only to be 
slighted by the leading Statesman of the land. As the Chancellor’s 
notorious cleverness unfortunately debars us from attributing to him 
unacquaintance with the economical condition of France, or with 
the diplomatic situation of Hapsburg and Czar, the only remaining 
alternative is to infer a repetition of his Luxemburg exploit, and 
regard him as bent once more upon evading momentary embarrass- 
ment at the price of impending ulterior calamity. 

To these and similar charges brought by searching biographers, 
the advocates of the Chancellor are fain to retort that a teeming 
country like France cannot be rendered innocuous, and that, even 
if it could, the German army was too much exhausted at the time 
to achieve the dread ordeal. In reply, it is urged that had the 
French been compelled to pay in compensation the sum they have 
expended since the war to prepare for another war, their arma- 
ments would have proportionately suffered. It is remembered, too, 
that in January, 1874, when, in the first pride of their renovated 
strength, the French menaced Germany again, the Prince 
Chancellor informed the Imperial Parliament of his determination 
to render them innocuous the next time they broke the peace. 
And it is contended that as General von Roose, the able Minister 
of War, in his published letters to friends and relatives,* repre- 
sents the German army at the end of the campaign as every way 
stronger than at the beginning, there need have been no com- 
punction in keeping it in the field, if necessary, or entrusting it 
with the prolonged occupation of some departments, by way of 
holding a pledge for a larger tax imposed. 

The conclusion drawn from these premises respecting the Chan- 
cellor’s motives in closing a successful war by a mere armistice is 
confirmed by the direction his activity took as soon as he was back 
in Berlin. Not having disabled France when he might have made 
** Deutsche Revue, 1890, 1891. 
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the attempt with a fair chance of success, he immediately devoted 
himself to the work of engaging the attention of her possible allies in 
a second campaign. The Power most likely to join the French was 
Austria, after all. Though she had deserted them in July, 1870, 
her preyailing interests, as they stood in the summer of 1871, 
might well be suspected to prompt an opposite course directly the 
French recovered their former strength. To guard against a 
renewal of the danger his generals had just enabled him to escape 
was the anomalous task the victor had to set himself the day 
after the most complete victory ever achieved. Fortune, as he 
would probably put it, favoured his course once more. No sooner 
had Austria been reduced by Russia and Prussia to the isolated 
position in which Russia would have her before resuming her 
Eastern job, than, turning round upon her heels, Russia held out 
the right hand of friendship to that Austria she had helped to 
damage from the Crimean to the French Campaign. On December 1, 
1871, Alexander II. received at Warsaw an Austrian special 
emissary, Baron Von Langenau, and at a private Conference told 
him in so many words that ‘the time for re-establishing friendly 
relations having reappeared at last, the two Courts had better 
settle the Turkish question between themselves, to the exclusion of 
any other parties.” Austria embraced the proposition made her. 
She having failed to retain or recover the power her ancient identi- 
fication with Germany gave her for the protection of Turkey, 
the next best thing appeared to accept the proposal of joint partition 
from the Party that had been dismembering the prey so long single- 
handed. When the German Chancellor learnt what had happened, 
he cordially approved the arrangement, which, diverting Austria’s 
energies into an Eastern channel, and compensating her German 
and Italian losses in Turkey, must proportionately estrange her from 
France and the common pursuit of plans of revenge. In September, 
1872, the arrangement @ trois became perfect, Russia and Austria 
agreeing in principle on a new partition of Turkey, and allowing 
Germany to lend her officious assistance to effect an understanding 
about details. If Prince Bismarck’s contrivance apparently crowned 
Russia’s policy in seconding the establishment and defence of 
German unity, in reality it was mainly owing to his neglect in 
not guarding against a speedy renewal of French hostilities that 
he found himself compelled to abandon the pro-Turkish action 
Prussia had been pursuing for centuries past. Frederick the Great 
and Frederick William II. had been the allies of Turkey against 
Russia and Austria. Frederick William III.’s mediation, if it saved 
the Russian army at Adrianople, equally protected the Ottoman 
Power from a threatened spread of the war. Even Frederick William 
IV., howsoever friendly to Nicholas, stuck to the obvious interests of 
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his dynasty and race, and on December 6, 1853, in common with 
England and Austria, solemnly declared ‘‘ the preservation of the 
Ottoman Empire in its actual limits to constitute an indispensable 
requisite for the maintenance of the political equilibrium in 
Europe.” This declaration in its ulterior results subsequently 
caused Nicholas to evacuate the Danubian Principalities. It 
remained for Prince Bismarck to change all that. To prevent 
France from getting an ally, he was no longer in a position to with- 
stand Russia or Austria, or even to leave them unsupported, but from 
a champion had to subside into an active antagonist of Turkey. In 
the end, his famous phrase about the bones of the Pomeranian 
Grenadier was intrepidly launched to cloak the realities of the case. 
In point of accuracy, it was the worthy concomitant of the Three 
Emperors’ Alliance designation simultaneously started at Berlin. 
What originated in unnecessary diffidence, and was subsequently 
imposed by real danger, ultimately ended in self-defeating pique. 
The latter phase giving the final touch to the Chancellor’s diplo- 
matic career, a somewhat detailed account may be found interesting. 
By January 1872 the reorganization of the French army had 
reached a stage which encouraged the Paris Government to permit 
their bishops to stimulate the opposition of the German Ultramon- 
tanes to the Falck Laws. Incensed at the aggravation of his serious 
domestic difficulties by foreign pastoral letters, the Chancellor 
issued a circular despatch in which he said that, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
their wish to remain at peace with France, the German Govern- 
ment, if a collision were inevitable, would deem it their duty to 
deprive France of the power to select her time. Germany was 
unfortunately obliged to regard clerical Rome as her adversary ; and 
if, identifying herself with Rome, France allowed her bishops to 
publish the most insulting pastorals against Germany, could not 
but consider France as her sworn enemy, and a power incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the world’s peace.”” The threat 
proved effectual, but only for a time. Early in 1875 French 
ecclesiastics were in a position to repeat their former offensive 
language against the German Government and Legislature. Upon 
this Prince Bismarck bethought himself of stronger measures. 
What shape they took authentically came out in London first. 
As Lord Derby informed the House of Lords, in May 1875, the 
representatives of the German Government in Berlin and in Paris, 
officially commenting upon current affairs, had been declar- 
ing the immense increase of the French army to indicate the 
design of immediate war. No country, it had been added, being 
rich enough to defray such an enormous expense for any length of 
time, Germany might be forced to anticipate her adversary and 
deal the first blow in self-defence, unless the French army was con- 
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siderably reduced. While this language was officially held at Paris 
and at Berlin, the Berlin Post Gazette, one of the confidential organs 
of the Prince Chancellor, yclept semi-official, published the famous 
War Scare article which represented war as. probably imminent, 
though possibly avoidable. This being in consonance with Prince 
Bismarck’s circular despatch of January, 1874, France became 
alarmed, and, to prevent her armaments from being interrupted, 
applied to Russia for protection. The Czar acceded to her request. 
Though he had seconded Prussia in weakening Austria, his natural 
antagonist, his interest in Prussia was exhausted upon the attain- 
ment of his end. Aw reste, he had no wish to render Prussia in- 
vulnerable by France, and proportionately able to control his own 
action elsewhere.* ‘So much importance did he attribute to this 
politic course, that, telegraphing to his Imperial uncle immediately 
upon receipt of his ambassadorial telegrams from Berlin, Paris, and 
London, he desired William I. to suspend all proceedings until 
his arrival at Berlin. A few days later, on May 10, he arrived 
at the German Capital with Prince Gortschakoff and a posse of 
diplomatic attendants in his suite. The Czar’s first interview with 
his Imperial uncle convinced him that William I. had no intention 
to attack France. Prince Gortschakoff, too, in his conferences with 
Prince Bismarck, speedily persuaded himself that the German 
Chancellor had neither the permission of his sovereign nor, indeed, 
the wish to go to war. Prince Bismarck being, moreover, in a position 
to refer to an article in the official Provincial Correspondence, which, 
immediately contradicting the semi-official Post, had represented 
France as warlike indeed, but harmless as long as she had neither 
Austria nor Italy on her side, it became apparent that the violent 
language used was intended to intimidate, but not to defy. It 
was, in fact, but a repetition of the despatch of the preceding year, 
imprudently reinforced, no doubt, but equally innocuous at bottom. 
The thing was patent enough, though it did not suit Prince 
Gortschakoff’s book to see it. Albeit the German Emperor and 
Premier, in their intercourse with the Russian Czar and Minister, 
had not for a moment admitted any desire to fight, Prince 
Gortschakoff could not resist the temptation to represent himself as 
the victor of Bismarck and the pacifier of Europe. Gortschakoff’s 
vanity had long been smarting under Bismarck’s success, and now 
that Bismarck’s tall talk had given him the opportunity, would not 
be satisfied except by proclaiming his friend his victim. This is the 


* The Czar had not been adding to his army for nothing during the last four 
years ; he knew he might rely to a certain extent upon the co-operation of reor- 
ganized France; and he determined upon an intervention, which he would 


have been unable to attempt in 1871, but felt competent to carry through in 
1875. 
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origin of the famous circular despatch addressed by Prince 
Gortschakoff to the Russian Ambassadors while still at Berlin, and 
beginning with the significant words, ‘‘ Maintenant la préservation 
de la paix est assurée.”” No doubt, Prince Bismarck had brought 
this severe discipline upon himself, by carrying his noisy practices 
a little too far. Still, one cannot help sympathising with his anger 
on finding himself so overbearingly treated by a foreign diplomatist 
in his own capital. What he felt on the occasion, he let out many 
years after the event to M. Judet, of the Petit Journal, to whom he 
said after his dismissal: ‘‘ War was supposed to impend in 1875. I 
for one did all in my power to prevent it. Fieldmarshal Moltke 
never gave me much trouble. Of course, military notions would 
sometimes be expressed as to the advisability of anticipating those 
that were arming fast. Still, M. de Gontaut, the French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, was unnecessarily alarmed, and Prince Gortschakoff 
should not have profited by the opportunity to make the world 
believe that he had saved France from attack. I told Prince 
Gortschakoff, at the time, he had better proceed to Paris at once and 
cause his statue to be put up in some public square, with wings on 
his back, and in a constant blaze of Bengal lights.’ Ina similar 
vein is what the Prince told Herr Busch at Versailles during the 
siege: ‘‘ Gortschakoff wished to pose as the preserver of France. I 
observed to him, ‘ When to gratify your vanity you ran the risk of 
forfeiting our friendship, you did what you will not have much 
cause to congratulate yourself upon. I beg to inform you frankly 
that I adhere to the principle of being the friend of my friends and 
the enemy of my enemies.’”’ The seeds sown on this occasion 
were destined to frustrate the plans of both Bismarck and 
Gortschakoff. 

The Chancellor’s rashness in exposing himself to seeming coercion 
by Russia was the more unpardonable as, besides joining Austria in 
the East, the Czar had given him other indications of his altered 
bearing towards Germany. When, to obliterate the last vestige of 
his hostile attitude in 1870, the Emperor Francis Joseph visited 
Berlin in 1872, the Emperor Alexander suddenly graced the 
festivities by his uninvited and wholly unexpected presence. What 
otherwise might have been a painful téte-d-téte to the Austrian 
monarch, and, possibly, might have been used for weaving fresh 
intimacies by the Prussian ministers, was thus ‘converted into a 
triple arrangement, with Russia and Austria in the foreground. It 
was at this Berlin interview of September, 1872, that the St. 
Petersburg and Vienna majesties first agreed upon taking Turkey 
conjointly in hand, and that the German Chancellor entered upon 
his novel career of ‘‘ honest go-between.’’ To leave no doubt as to 

the direction of the new diplomatic current, the Russian visitors 
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were indefatigable in their endeavours to distinguish their Austrian 
auxiliaries, while cold courtesy fell to the lot of the Prussian hosts. 
Again, when the German Emperor was induced to reciprocate the 
Russian visit in the subsequent year, the Grand Duchess Successor 
availed herself of a dinner party to vouchsafe a very unequivocal 
remark upon the merely formal character of all the feasting and 
junketing to the French Ambassador, General Le Flo. These 
unmistakable warnings notwithstanding, and although, knowing 
Prince Gortschakoff long and well, he must have foreseen that the 
Russian would be sure to succumb to conceit whenever interest 
permitted him to indulge his natural bent, Prince Bismarck could 
not restrain his anti-clerical passions and avoid giving him the 
opportunity. When all was over, the French had received carte 
blanche for offending Germany, the license being publicly allowed 
them by a Government so long arrayed on the German side. 
A change had supervened in the international situation of 
Germany, and had been revealed to all the world, France included. 
If Russia, who had seconded Germany during twelve eventful years, 
had veered round again and turned to fresh fields and pastures 
new, France, everybody knew after this, was privileged to continue 
her preparations without much regard for Berlin likes or dislikes. 
More than this, France, who, a few years previously, had been weakly 
allowed by Germany to enter upon unprecedented armaments, had 
now been authentically informed by Germany’s ancient ally that 
she need fear no extraneous opposition should she think fit to use 
her reorganized host. This situation arising only four years after 
the worst dangers had been overcome by the completest victory, 
Prince Bismarck could not help feeling the criticisms involved in 
the event. Still, as he could not have modified his policy without 
metamorphosing his political character, the measures he adopted 
were not calculated to make up for the omissions of the past. They 
were, on the contrary, exclusively inspired by resentment, and, 
though sufficiently prejudicial to his adversary, proved equally so 
to himself. En attendant, he bided his time. 

The negotiations between Vienna and St. Petersburg eventually 
produced a bargain. In May, 1876, Prince Gortschakoff, Prince 
Bismarck, and Count Andrassy concerted a preparatory document 
at Berlin. England declined to lend a hand. France tacitly 
acquiesced. Things having gone so far pretty smoothly, the 
Emperors of Russia and of Austria met at Reichstadt in July, 1876, 
and in the Bohemian Chateau which found the son of Napoleon I. 
in a name when obliged to drop that of King of Rome, arranged 
particulars for the joint invasion of Turkey. Under the settlement 
arrived at, Russia was to enter the Eastern, and Austria the Western, 
provinces of Ottoman Europe, much license being left to either 
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party in regard to time, numbers, and other details.* After these 
business preliminaries had been duly arranged, the war was got up 
with the traditional means and appliances, care being taken to 
represent the desperate defence of the barbarous Turk against the 
highly civilized and notoriously humane Russian as a most im- 
proper proceeding in itself. However, notwithstanding, the 
ambiguous conduct of many of the Pashas in command, the 
campaign proved so fearfully injurious to the Russian troops, that, 
upon the appearance of an English fleet off Gallipoli, the Czar 
desisted before the very gates of Constantinople, and consented to 
make the retention of his conquests depend upon the approval of a 
European Congress. 

It was not, however, the resolute action of England alone which 
compelled Russia to yield. An important disclosure Prince 
Bismarck made at the time, by encouraging Austria to regard 
Russian conquests asin excess of the Reichstadt limits, powerfully 
contributed to cause the Czar to come to terms. The same Prince 
Bismarck who, on December 5, 1876, at the beginning of the 
war, had been telling the German Parliament that ‘“‘ the alliance 
uniting the three Emperors for a prolonged period of time was still 
perfectly valid and effective,” on February 19, 1878, when exhausted 
Russia sorely needed support, begged to assure that august 
assembly that “the good relations existing between the three 
Emperors, which used to be called the Three Emperors’ Alliance, 
were based upon no written stipulations, and did not oblige any one 
of the three sovereigns to allow his action to be guided by the two 
others. As long as he had the honour of advising His Majesty, he 
would oppose all exaggerated demands for Germany’s intercession 
in Oriental affairs.” This was indeed paying Prince Gortschakoff in 
his own coin. Prince Gortschakoff, when succouring France against 
Germany, had been implicitly betraying to France that, what- 
ever the Three Emperors’ Alliance might mean, it did not involve 
the support by Russia of Germany against her ancient antagonist, 
but rather the reverse. Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, by 
unveiling the Three Emperors’ Alliance as a mere name, and pro- 
testing against any strained interpretation of the airy nothing, not 
only confirmed with a vengeance what had been intimated by 
Prince Gortschakoff, but apprized England and Austria of his inten- 
tion to leave Russia every way unsupported, in case they had any 


* Neither the text nor the minutes of the arrangement have been published. 
Several years after the event, however, when, to shroud their failure, the Russian 
Government allowed their Press to hold Prince Bismarck responsible for 
Austria’s taunting success, the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
divulged the fact that the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
had been expressly allowed by the Czar at Reichstadt. 
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desire to resist her. The Three Emperors’ Alliance fiction -was now 
exploded on all hands, and the phantom, which no longer protected 
Germany from France, ceased to shelter Russia from Britain and 
Austria as well. The import of this disclosure is easily under- 
stood. There is every reason to believe that, when his troops had 
dwindled away, the Czar had been consoling himself with the 
hope for what he was pleased to consider the dutiful. gratitude 
of Germany towards himself. One may imagine his feelings on 
finding himself deserted, and actually pointed out to his enemies 
as not entitled to ask for support. Bythe mere adoption of.a 
hazy attitude, Prince Bismarck might have improved the Russian 
position, or at least would not have aggravated it: his blunt with- 
drawal absolutely spoilt it. Russia attended the Congress, and got 
little out of it. 

Had Prince Bismarck been desirous to restrain the Eastern policy 
of his neighbours, had he been in a position to do so, and could he 
have expected to attain his end by emphatic neutrality, his bitter 
sarcasm in punishing Gortschakoff with the rod he had raised against 
himself might probably be commended as a fencing exploit. As it 
was, none of these conditions existed. Ever before and ever after 
his one desertion of Russia anterior to the meeting of Congress, 
Prince Bismarck, in all he said, wrote, and did, has shown himself 
the steady supporter, advocate, and eulogist of the Muscovite 
Empire. He helped to crush the Poles. He encouraged the inva- 
sion of Turkey. He even applauded the abduction of the Prince of 
Bulgaria, to the horror and dismay of his countrymen. Nor can he, 
in the exceptional instance which saw him strike out and tem- 
porarily follow a new path, have had any serious intention to 
diminish the power of his aggressive friends, and proportionately 
add to the security of his own countrymen. If he had any design 
that way, he might have demolished Russia when she lay defence- 
less before him during the Plevna episode, long before France had 
sufficiently recovered to venture upon a big campaign. What he 
omitted on that particular occasion would not now be achieved by 
allowing England and Austria to deprive Russia of her latest con- 
quests, without reducing her power to resume the attack at some 
more convenient period. Hence, as he can have had no political 
object in damaging Russia, we are driven to conclude that in divulg- 
ing her isolation at the end of the war he was prompted by personal 
antagonism to Prince Gortschakoff, whom he distinctly avows threat- 
ening in their previous feud. In punishing Russia, as it cannot have 
been the State, it must have been the statesman he aimed at. ‘I 
have been the steady friend of Russia all through,” he veraciously 
confessed to Lvoff, a Russian interviewing journalist in May, 1890, 
“though I could not always eke it out with Prince Gortschakoff.” 
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Eventually Congress allotted to Austria her predetermined part of 
the spoil, not giving Russia much worth having. The arrangement 
was hardly made, when, to prevent Austria seizing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Russia proposed to Germany joint war against 
Hapsburg. The idea was altogether too preposterous to be enter- 
tained for a moment. Whatever Prince Bismarck’s notions 
respecting the advisability of supporting Russian action in the 
East, he could not have gone the length of facing an Anglo-Austro- 
French Alliance, to aid the Czar in his hour of need. No sooner 
had he declined, than General Obrutscheff and other northern 
dignitaries were deputed to propose a Russo-French offensive 
and defensive alliance against Austria and Germany at Paris.* 
However, M. Gambetta declined, following in this particular 
instance the example set him by his Prussian créve-ceur. Like 
Prince Bismarck, he was clever enough to perceive that to conclude 
a working treaty with Russia at a time when Russia was impotent 
to act would amount to fighting Russia’s battles with no very 
material help from the principal party concerned.t So he politely 
bowed the Russian negotiators out, advising them to reform their 
shattered army as fast as they could, and hoping for a more satis- 
factory arrangement at no distant date. In conformity with the 
exhortations received, the Russians went home, and, arming on a 
scale unparalleled in the annals of even their gregarious race, 
ordered their papers to begin the campaign by representing 
Germany as the near prey of Slav and Gaul. From 1879 to 1892 
the Russians have been persistently pursuing this double course. 
As the Russian forces increased, they were gradually pushed 
towards the western frontier, which, to-day, is occupied by ninety 
per cent. of their European strength. Simultaneously with this 
formidable increase and distribution of their living materiel, quite 
a number of new forts, fortifications, and fortresses were constructed 
on the whole line between Kovnoand Kaminiets. In addition to the 
numerous works destined to stay the German and Austrian advance 
separately north and south, five Plevnas have been formed near Bialy- 
stock, in the centre of the line, where the two foreign lines of attack 
are supposed to converge. However, if war should break out, all 
these defences will be of little use, the aggressive power of modern 
cannon widely surpassing the resisting force of stone, steel and 
mound. 

At this point we confront the fact that Prince Bismarck has 
failed to attain the main objects of his foreign policy during the 
last twenty years. He sought to avoid war with France, and had 

* Cf. Prince Bismarck’s confidential discourses to M. Lyoff, the Special Cor- 


respondent of the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, May, 1890. 
+ Madame Adam, L’Eclair, April, 1891. 
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to make it, with much greater loss and hazard, three years after 
vainly trying to buy it off. Again: When prescribing terms of peace 
to France, he avowedly aimed at precluding a repetition of her 
periodical attacks,* yet did not think it practicable to provide 
against the immediate resurrection of her army, being either un- 
necessarily apprehensive of the risk run in the attempt or, at least, 
strangely blind to the incomparably greater risk assigned to the 
future as the price of a momentary respite. The error he com- 
mitted after the most brilliant victory, and at a time of the most 
auspicious diplomatic constellation, when that particular error was 
the most unlikely to crop up, and was strongly deprecated by his 
own colleagues,+ has gone far to impose unnecessary burdens on the 
future. As it is, with all his asseverations that he must have a peace 
which would shield Germany from France, he was obliged to admit 
to Herr Bewer, one of his many friendly interlocutors during the 
past twelvemonth, that ‘‘ whichever of our enemies contrived to 
manufacture the most efficacious cartridge would be sure to fire 
the first shot.’”’{ Again: Himself not regarding the terms imposed 
as disabling France even for two years (although they were to 
have done so ever so long), he, as early as December 20, 1872, 
realised the necessity of guarding against France finding an ally. 
On the day mentioned, in instructions sent to Count Arnim, the then 
German Ambassador at Paris, he inserted the following significant 
passage: ‘‘ What we want is to be left alone by France, or, if 
France is bent upon war, debar her from getting allies: France is 
innocuous while she has no allies.”” Count Arnim’s dereliction in 
slighting this indispensable lesson and favouring the Royalists, 
then more likely to find foreign allies than the Republicans, was 
deeply resented by his chief, and eventually brought on his fall. 
The like opinions were owned to by Prince Bismarck in the above 
conversation with M. Lyvoff, nearly twenty years later, when he 
drily said that, with France waiting for an opportunity to attack 
her, Germany could never think of going to war with Russia at the 
imminent risk of getting between two fires. It is superfluous to 
repeat that in all questions affecting Russia the same course has 
ever been faithfully trodden by the Prince, more especially since 
the close of the French campaign. Having failed to incapacitate 
France from speedy warlike revival, to keep on terms with Russia 
was the A and O of his diplomacy. Yet, in spite of the principle 
he had laid down for himself, and although he had no wish to 


* Circular Despatch of September, 13, 1870, as above quoted. 

+ ‘Our neighbours are powerless to interfere. For the time being the sword 
of Prussia is the sceptre of Europe.’ General von Roon, in a letter to his wife 
from headquarters at Versailles, 1871. 

Bewer, Bei Bismarck ; Dresden, 1691. 
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injure Russia, the Prince was unable to curb himself to the extent 
of giving no umbrage to Gortschakoff, and through Gortschakoff to 
the Czar, where his own specific personality was roused and brought 
into action. He was unable to refrain from paving the way for the 
strongest Continental alliance to France, when all his policy made 
for leaving her no alliance at all. Or if peradventure he should 
retort—as he has retorted—that he never meant to offend Russia, 
and does not understand at all her unaccountable anger, he was 
utterly ignorant as to what was calculated to oblige her. His only 
choice lies between the admission of imprudent spite or of gross 
fallacy. As the result of this wonderful steering feat, Germany, 
during the last twenty years, has been living between two glittering 
military hedges belching forth cannonades of threats, pending the 
application of heavier missiles. 

To alleviate the unpleasant situation created by his direct word 
and deed, the Prince-Chancellor had recourse to expedients con- 
genial to himself. Finding his French and Russian politics wrecked 
by the explosion of Russian enmity consequent upon the decisions 
of Congress, and knowing a joint campaign to have been absolutely 
proposed by Russia at Paris,* he submitted to his Sovereign the 
plan of an Austrian alliance for better, for worse. The danger he 
sought to avert by his scheme did not proceed from Russia and 
France alone, but, in his imagination at least, from Austria as 
well. ‘ When,” relates Herr Busch,+ ‘‘ Russian menaces did 
not abate after the close of Congress, Prince Bismarck was at 
a loss to account for this startlmg demeanour, except by the 
supposition that St. Petersburg had effected, or, at least, was in 
the act of effecting, an understanding with Vienna. The existence 
of a Russian Party at the Court of the Emperor Francis Joseph, a 
journey of Count Andrassy to St. Petersburg, and sundry minor 
observations, combined to support this alarming inference. If 
Russia and Austria leagued against Germany, the adhesion to the 
coalition by France was plainly but a question of time, and perhaps 
not even that. As to England, it was doubtful whether she would 
have assisted Germany in such an event. No doubt Russian and 
Austrian interests clashed in the East. Still, it was by no means 
beyond the range of possibility { that Austria allowed the Russians 
to seize a certain portion of the Balkan Penin$ula, on condition of 
Russia helping her to recover and reinforce her former position in 
Germany. There was, then, every reason to consider the horizon 
as rather murky in the South-East and nearer home. At the 


* Confidential communications to M. Lvoff, May, 1890. 
+ Unser Reichskanzler, i, 448. : 
t One should say not, a similar compact for the common dismemberment of 
Turkey having just been concluded prior to the campaign of 1878. 
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Gastein Conference, between Count Andrassy and Prince Bismarck, 
all doubts were, however, happily removed.” In the light of this 
surprising confession, Prince Bismarck’s action in provoking 
Prince Gortschakoff becomes still more extraordinary. If, imme- 
diately after befriending Austria in the East, he was not sure 
Austria would not turn round upon him and join disobliged Russia 
in common operations against Germany, Prince Bismarck should 
have all the more recoiled from irritating Prince Gortschakoff for 
any but the gravest purposes, and placing the Austrian alliance— 
which, according to himself, must have become an Austro-French 
Alliance—within his reach. It is but too intelligible that, in the 
bewildering maze of all these crowding coalitions and defections, 
Field-Marshal Moltke, when consulted by the Emperor, should 
have counselled to cut the Gordian knot by the sword. On this 
head we owe an authentic disclosure to Mr. Poultney Bigelow, a 
schoolday companion, and frequent guest, of the reigning Emperor 
William II., who repeatedly met Count Moltke at the autumnal 
mancuvres. The Field-Marshal, Mr. Bigelow told a representative 
of the New York Herald last spring, regarded war between 
Germany and Russia as unavoidable, and on several occasions 
after the French campaign endeavoured to persuade the Emperor 
to take the initiative and anticipate Russia. Whilst admitting 
politics to be strictly beyond the limits of his military profession, 
the Field-Marshal would quietly inform the Emperor that Ger- 
many had reached the acme of her development, whereas Russia 
was still progressing, and would be a more formidable adversary 
if left time to complete all she had begun. To these arguments 
the general condition of affairs imparted redoubled weight in 1879. 
If, neglecting to fetter France, the Chancellor had aggravated his 
omission by a commission, and estranged Russia as well, a juncture 
when Russia was exhausted and France not quite ready again 
was, from a military point of view, the most favourable for 
Germany to extricate herself from her toils. The chances of the 
campaign would have been, upon the whole, promising enough to 
render its support by Austria probable, or, if probabilities should 
prove deceptive, dispensable. What elements of doubt there 
remained, according to the chief of the staff, had to be gauged not 
by the actual amount of danger incurred, but by the prospectively 
increasing perils of procrastination. In this new crisis the most 
eligible course Prince Bismarck could detect was to copy the 
action held in 1867. As he had then deferred the French 
collision without being able to avoid it, or to prevent its aggrava- 
tion by delay, so he now resolved upon ignoring military counsels 
again, and trying a vague and indefinite postponement with regard to 
Russia too. To keep Russia and France in check, he certainly con- 
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cluded an Austrian alliance, which he subsequently expanded into 
an Austro-Italian one. When, however, nothing daunted by the 
Triple League marshalled against them, Russia and France continued 
their armaments, and ultimately indulged in downright demon- 
strations at Germany’s expense, such was his diffidence in the 
defence erected by himself, that the Prince suffered all the papers 
and writers still devoted to him to demand the dissolution of the 
Triple Alliance and a rapprochement towards Russia as_ his 
country’s only security in the fray. This is the same Triple Alliance 
he taught the Germans to rely upon as their sheet-anchor in the 
coming storm,—which he caused Lord Salisbury to welcome as 
the beginning of a new and more promising period in continental 
politics. Was ita mere momentary shift, when started? Or is the 
Prince afraid that, thanks to the sum total of his reiterated 
failures, none but the strongest pillars can sustain the fabric he has 
helped to rear? Or is he merely carried away by his old partiality 
for the Czarate? Simultaneously with these journalistic doings, 
Prince Bismarck has been lately inveighing against the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty with Austria, but yesterday his valued friend 
and prop. Whatever virtue, then, there may be in the Triple Alliance 
is no longer recognized by him ; whatever excuse he might have found 
in the conclusion of the Triple Alliance for estranging Russia after 
leaving France in a position to attempt to work her will, is invali- 
dated by his depreciating the protection the Triple Alliance 
was to have afforded him the moment it is put to the test. If that 
is the value he attributed to the Triple Alliance, his almost complete 
subserviency to Russia during the last twelve years, notwithstand- 
ing all the rebuffs administered him, is only too well accounted for. 
And what are we to say or think of the wholly unreciprocated 
declarations of love and friendship showered upon Russian and 
French journalists since his dismissal? What of his telling them, 
in the present strained condition of things, without any reference 
to the Triple Alliance power, without any allusion to the affronting 
menaces his country has so long and so calmly borne, that 
Germany cannot help being pacific, seeing that she is not strong 
enough to fight her two great neighbours single-handed? Now, which- 
ever answer to these unavoidable queries we choose to fix, it is too 
painful to give. As may well be imagined, the impression produced 
upon his countrymen by some of these utterances was quite over- 
powering. His policy expires in self-contradiction and helplessness, 
if not in worse. 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle to proclaim the Duke of Lauen- 
burg an infinitely clever man. In fertility of resource, in prompt- 
ness of resolve, he has amply demonstrated his intellectual calibre. 
If the major part of his success has, nevertheless, been shown to be 
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owing to the amending action of the army, the necessity for the cor- 
rection of his mistakes arose from an ingrained propensity to defer 
solutions at the risk of aggravating them. To the errors engendered 
by this habitual practice, another personal and distinctly undiplo- 
matic trait, as we have seen, was superadded. The magnitude of 
his characteristic defects may be realized by contrasting the 
opportunities created by absolute military victory with the situa- 
tion in which he left the country on going out. Germany’s weakness 
is her geographical position between Austria, Russia, and France : 
the one a venerable Empire in a fluctuating condition ; the second 
almost entirely taken up with conquest; the third, unfortunately, 
infusing into the noble pride of cultured excellence a periodical 
anxiety to show herself the strongest. Thanks to a concourse of 
rare military and diplomatic accidents, thanks to their patriotic, war- 
like, and intellectual capacities, the German race after long adversity 
contrived to reassert themselves internationally, broke the fetters im- 
posed upon them by their neighbours, and restored the Reich. 
The Duke of Lauenburg had it in his hands to restore security as 
well. Ignoring the necessity there was for the task, or shunning 
the task as too ticklish, he relegated it, after the most brilliant 
triumphs, to the next generation, which will attempt with difficulty 
what might have been accomplished with comparative ease. It 
required all his famous versatility, all his justly renowned agility 
in fencing, parrying, and doubling, to enable him to achieve those 
partial results, which the quality of the nation at his back 
made relatively great, but which a different standard of action in 
their leading Statesman might have rendered more perfect than 
recent events permit to deem them. 
A PrussmAN. 
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THE HINDU THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 


Mucu has been said and written about the Indian home life. 
English writers have painted fancy portraits about their own 
domestic bliss, and have placed them in vivid relief against the 
joyless monotony which is supposed to characterize the Indian 
household. It is generally acknowledged that to a European the 
penetralia of an Indian is unapproachable. Thus, the certainty 
assumed by those Europeans who speak on the subject is wonderful. 
A hasty person who had caught a passing glimpse of an elephant 
rapturously described it to an ignorant friend as a quaint animal 
resembling the trunk of a tree. The European writers who speak 
on the subject of Indian society blunder in an analogous fashion. 
They catch a flying sight of some accidental phenomenon, and fancy 
it to be typical of the nation. I have often heard English 
ladies lamenting about the ill-usage to which our women are 
subjected, and Englishmen are even more vehement in their 
protests against the execrable tyranny which our women are 
supposed to suffer. Descriptions of oriental marriages often take 
the place of stories and ghost tales around the blazing Christmas 
fire. I had the good fortune of being present at one such gather- 
ing, and heard a girl observing that ‘‘ wives must be plentiful in 
India, because they are given away by lottery.”’ Such opinions, 
which are held by all globe-trotters, and by not a few Anglo- 
Indians, have produced no slight impression on the native mind 
itself. Educated in the lore of the West, and looking up to the West 
as the fruitful fountain of fresh and accurate ideas, even Conser- 
vative India truckles to the incessant cry of ‘“‘ Reform.’’ The wish 
is indeed the father to our thoughts. In our hurry to believe the 
Western theory about our unhappy homes and our imperfect matri- 
monial relationships, we have half-consciously hoodwinked our own 
judgments and let ourselves gravitate into a belief that our system 
is an unmitigated abomination. I purpose to expose the fallacy 
of that assumption. I will draw a comparison between the Indian 
home life as seen and led by the present writer in his native country 
and the English home life of which only the superficial aspect is 
portrayed in English novels. The distinction between the Indian 
and the English marriage must be clearly marked. Nothing is 
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more fruitful of fallacy than confusion between the denotation 
and the connotation of a term. We all know, for example, or are 
doomed to know, what we mean by matrimony in its English 
significance ; but few of us will sanction the solecism which would 
be involved in making the same word do service for a conjunction 
between a man and a woman as preordained by God—a conjunc- 
tion, in short, which has been and is to remain eternally immutable 
through all the shifting cycles of the universe.* 

A soul may quit its human temple, and be bid to live in the 
bosom of a cow, or to radiate the wings of a butterfly; but, 
according to Hindu notions, the union of two souls in the sacred 
knot of Hymen is eternal. The souls become two aspects of the 
same substance, and cannot be modified. This is the Indian con- 
ception of matrimony. It enables you to see how inimitably 
superior Indian marriage is to the utilitarian union of the 
Protestant European, which may at any moment result in a judi- 
cial separation or in an appeal to the Divorce Court. 

Every Indian husband is faithful to the ideal which I have 
described. Every Indian wife, whether she pass her days on a bed 
of roses chewing purple her lips with betal-leaves, or she plod in a 
field throughout a summer’s day, lives in its spirit. Indeed, this 
thought seems to have become incorporate with her very nature. 
This is evident in the painful solicitude which she evinces in every 
work of her husband, and the many hours of privation which she 
cheerfully sustains for the good of him with whom her lot is cast. 

The Indian view of marriage has certain necessary results. It 
renders the marriage of widows unconditionally impossible. There- 
fore, those gentlemen who raise a hue and ery in behalf of infant 
widows, may well pause and think that the marriage of widows, if 
sanctioned, would, besides slackening the connubial knot and leading 
to innumerable intrigues, defeat the very purpose for which a Hindu 
marries. This, however, is but a subordinate consideration. The 
Hindu theory makes husband and wife more dependent upon and 
devoted to each other. It is owing to that theory, and not owing to 
ignorance or to the dictates of irrational custom, that the wife is 
faithful, respectful, and often obsequiously obedient to her husband. 
Indeed, the Purans inculcate submissive obedience on the part of the 
wife as a virtue leading to the bliss of heaven. Still, whilst submis- 
siveness is there lauded as a virtue, the doctrine that the wife is 
the best part of humanity, and that her presence and co-operation 
are essential for the rightful performance of all religious ceremonies, 
is clearly emphasized. Without a wife a man is unblessed. With 

* Nothing in English poetry strikes me as so noble in its grandeur, so 


pathetic, so true, as the working of this sentiment by KAumpasA in the parting 
scene in Raghuvausha (Canto XIV.). 


Gee Dene 
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her his salvation is certain. To a Hindu, therefore, it can never 
be too often repeated,a wife is a necessary part of his religious 
appurtenances. Indeed, she is more essential than the Bible and 
a Prayer-book are to the Christian of the West. 

The wife being both a religious and a social necessity, it is hardly 
conceivable that her husband should treat her with anything but 
affection and regard. In many cases, it is true, ill-natured husbands 
treat their wives brutally ; but how often does not the same thing 
happen in your civilized and chivalrous England? As a rule, Indian 
husbands are as kind and regardful of their wives as their nature 
and their position in social economy demands. Old-fashioned 
gallantry, which often signalizes youthful bridals here in England, 
is not to be found in India. But it is at least debatable whether 
the Europeans are not losers by their blindfolded and often indis- 
creet and unreserved adulation. They seem to have in many cases 
thrown aside their Lars and Lemurs only to fall into a greater 
bondage. At any rate, it is certain that Indian love, if not so 
effervescent at first, is, on the whole, deeper and more lasting. 
The reason lies in the very institution which has recently been 
made a subject of bitter recrimination. Early marriages, if they 
have no greater virtue, at least tend to bring the two persons 
together at that age when the possibilities of adaptation in both 
are great. Early marriage has been condemned on the ground 
that it tends to increase widowhood. The objection may be easily 
rebutted by noting early marriage to be different from infant 
marriage. Life statistics shew that fewer deaths occur between 
15 and 25 years than between any other decade in life. Besides 
enriching the bonds of affection by creating common associations, 
lopping off the excrescences of each other’s nature, and adapting 
each person while yet plastic, because young, to the wants or 
caprice of the other, early marriages maintain social purity. 
That is too often ignored despite the hideous facts recorded in 
English courts, and despite the traffic in immorality to be 
witnessed in crowded European thoroughfares at dusk. 

Theoretically, there is nothing in the domestic relationships of 
India which is incompatible with continuous domestic happiness. 
Neither is there in fact. The deep affection between the husband and 
wife, and indeed between all members of the household, is the 
result of early and unbroken association, and of the religious 
sanctity with which Indian nuptials are clothed. It may not be 
easily credited, but nevertheless it is a fact, that, a few revolu- 
tionaries excepted, Indian wives and Indian daughters are perfectly 
contented and perfectly happy with their present lot, and they would 
feel that they had fallen on a woful day if their happiness were dis- 
turbed by outlandish innovations. The native of India is essentially 
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conservative. His love for the present is as great as his fear of 
the future. He loves his wife; he loves his kin; and he loves his 
neighbours. His attachment to his native cottage passes ordinary 
understanding. His regard for his home makes him indifferent to 
the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” From time 
immemorial families of the same stock have lived and died under 
the same roof-tree. Hindus pride themselves upon being able to 
live and die in the abodes which nourished the childhood of their 
ancestors. Their almost morbid anxiety to preserve what is 
pleasurably associated in their minds is seen in their efforts to 
preserve some ancestral memento, although it be only a glass-bead, 
or an old coin, or a rusty nut-cracker. 

In England I have seldom met with instances of a similar feel- 
ing. The ordinary Englishman seems to me to be strangely lacking 
in sentiment. He can change his lodgings three times a week 
without a sigh. He takes care to ascertain the net value of his 
birthday presents. Often he seeks for a wife through the columns 
of a morning newspaper, and has little scruple in discarding one whom 
he does not think, on the whole, a good bargain. All this may pos- 
sibly be the result of civilization ; but that is an explanation, not a 
vindication. With all your Western enlightenment, English usages 
lead into many mishaps. Verbose demonstrations of youthful 
love and vows of eternal constancy often melt with the summer 
dew. They are as a momentary glimmer of the meteor compared 
with the permanent affection which radiates from the Indian bosom. 

Perhaps some are really wondering why English home life is so 
despicable in contrast with the transcendent lustre of indian home 
life. Indian gentlemen are silent under European urgings of 
reform. The explanation has been partly given. It partly lies in 
the borrowed opinions with which some even advanced Indian 
thinkers have contented themselves. In many cases, however, 
want of opportunity for close observation of the two modes of 
society explains the Hindu meekness. In not a few cases, 
moreover, beauty caught us with a single hair, and, swayed 
by emotion, we, ceasing to reason, considered the captivating 
vision in our view to be the sole repository of virtue. Emerson 
says that ‘‘ we do not love a woman, but a fancied ideal.” 
He speaks the truth. As for our European critics: Their national 
pride is their very bane. They think, as poor Milton thought, that 
India is a “barbaric land” where nobility of manners and joys 
of life are rare as water on the sands of the Sahara. Some few, 
however, have cast aside their prejudices, have found the truth, and 
have recorded their new convictions. They have found much to 
condemn in some loathsome customs in the East; but in the vast 
field of flint and dark ore they have also now and then lighted upon 
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a sparkling nugget, which, instead of throwing it away in scorn like 
the rest, they have valued, praised, and tried to preserve. Such 
reformers would be welcome everywhere. Their work is sure to be 
lasting. There is much to reform in India; but its home life 
should not be encroached upon by hasty legislators. Our homes are 
happy, and they cannot be made happier by any Western propa- 
gandism. 


Hury Sineu Gour. 


CHILDREN AND MODERN LITERATURE. 


Ir is often said that ‘‘ this is the Age of Children.” If literature 
really reflects the feelings of the age there would seem to be much 
truth in the saying. What would our ancestors think if they 
could rise again and read books the main interest of which centres 
in children ? 

The thing is new; it is both a cause and an effect. Children 
owe a good deal to the way in which they have come to the front 
in literature, and they never would so have come to the front had 
not feeling changed with regard to them since the days when— 
according to Miss Edgeworth—the main duty of children was 
summed up in the lovely lines : 

Speak when you're spoken to, 
Do as you're bid, 

Shut the door after you, 
And you'll never be chid. 


I know that I read, many years ago, these lines in one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s books, though, so far as my memory serves, they 
were not quoted with any special approval. 

In stories written especially for children it is not unnatural that 
children should play an important part. This class of literature, 
however, is of modern growth. Not until the beginning of the 
present century were children considered worthy of books peculiarly 
their own. I do not know that there is really any intimate con- 
nection between the Evangelical revival and the provision of 
books for the young ; but I feel sure that the friends of my youth, 
Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Cameron, were among the first to 
write books about children which children really cared to read. 
It is very easy to turn some of those books into ridicule ; yet they 
have the merit of being intensely real. There could not be any- 
thing more natural than the Fairchild Family. The father and 
mother are prigs of the first water ; but the children are true flesh 
and blood. Their very self-righteousness when they have been 
for a time free from fault is just as true to nature as their fearful 
falls from goodness to the depths of childish iniquity when Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairchild are away from home. 

‘““Mamma,” says Lucy, ‘we have not been naughty for a long 
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time: we have been quite good.” ‘To which Mamma replies: 
“Yes, my dear, because Papa and I have always been with you 
and watched over you so closely.” 

Alas, poor Lucy! She is soon to find that her goodness is as 
the morning dew. Papa and Mamma are called away to visit a 
sick friend. Naughtiness develops itself even while the children 
are getting up in the morning. Lucy ties the sheet round her, 
and plays being Lady Noble. Emily makes the pillows into babies. 
Dressing does not progress as it ought to do. None of the girls 
is ready when brother Henry bangs at the door and announces 
that ‘‘ John has made hot buttered toast: so do be quick, girls.” 
They hurry down, forgetting to say their prayers—or, as Mrs. 
Sherwood puts it, ‘to do one single thing which they ought to 
have done.” Nor is this all. They make more buttered toast in 
the dining-room, mess about in true childish fashion—very happy 
but very naughty. 

It is a true touch which describes a quarrel that arises because 
Lucy takes upon her to command the other children to begin their 
lessons when breakfast is over. Who does not remember resent- 
ing the airs of command assumed by an elder brother or sister? 
Brother Henry does not appear to obey sister Lucy at all; for 
when his sisters are making an attempt at doing lessons he bursts 
in upon them with the exciting intelligence that “‘ there is a little 
pig in the garden.” Could any children resist the temptation to 
give chase? It runs, and, pig-like, instead of going over a bridge, 
must, forsooth, rush through a stream, through which, in hot 
haste, the children follow. 

One sin leads on to another! In order to get their wet clothes 
dried, they pay a visit to a neighbour whom Mamma has strictly 
forbidden them to go near. True to nature once more, the 
naughty neighbour is most kind: dries their clothes, and gives them 
cowslip wine, which must have had brandy in it, for it makes 
them all rather tipsy. 

The good old servant, John, meets them while they are still 
under the effects of the liquor, calls them ‘naughty rogues,” 
takes them home to dinner, and, having tied them -to their chairs, 
thinks they cannot get into further mischief; but he is wrong, for 
they go into the barn, where Emily falls out of a swing—and then 
the dread news comes that Papa and Mamma are coming home. 
What shall they do? John advises a full confession. The 
children fall on their knees, and beg for forgiveness. How far 
away child-life in the early part of this century is from child-life 
now, this scene alone is enough to prove. Fancy any of the 
children we see in Du Maurier’s pictures falling on their knees to 
ask for pardon! It would be about as natural as for a young man 
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of the period to be seen on his knees making a declaration of love 
to his Dulcinea. We have changed all that. Children are the 
ruling powers now: at any rate, they occupy a position of great 
importance. 

If anyone is inclined to sneer at such books as Mrs. Sherwood’s, 
I wish he would try to write a story about children. I take it that 
there are few things more difficult to do well. One is pretty sure 
to suffer shipwreck between the Scylla of trying to be too funny 
and childlike or the Charybdis of being too wise and old. It is not 
easy to recall one’s own past in such a way as to reproduce it faith- 
fully, nor are there many men, at any rate, who so watch children 
as to know more than the outside of their lives. Children are on 
their guard in the presence of their elders. Their ‘wisest and 
wittiest sayings, their most amusing and characteristic doings, are 
not said or done when the eyes of elders are upon them. 

There seems to be in some men of genius a sort of intuition 
which enables them to understand much of which they have but 
little personal experience. A hintisenoughforthem. Imagination 
enables them to complete the picture. Hence, when such men try 
to paint pictures of child-life they succeed up to a certain point. It 
is, however, a new thing in literature to care to succeed in this 
direction. Children must always have had interest for their own 
relations. Their sayings and doings have had a sort of tradition, 
but, up to recent times, no written records. The child of Themisto- 
cles must have been an object of high interest in his Athenian home, 
or we should not have had handed down to us the well-worn story 
which proves that human nature is much the same in every age: “‘ My 
son rules Athens, for he rules his mother; she rules me, and I rule 
Athens.” The Greek play has no place for children. Homer, in- 
deed, who, like our own Shakespeare, seems to have had that sort of 
universal insight into the modes of human life that enabled him 
to touch upon every topic which comes home to the human heart, 
gives us a pretty story about Hector’s infant ‘son. 

But children in ancient literature come in seldom, incidentally, 
in contrast with theirelders. If they are introduced of set purpose 
it seems to be to bring into prominence the fact that brave men can 
be tender-hearted, and that women are seen at their best with 
children around them; or else to deepen the gloom of tragic 
sorrow. 

It is not quite true to say that children have no place in Greek 
tragedy. The Medea of Euripides owes much of its terrible force 
to the fact that Medea murders her children. But the children are 
not introduced for their own sake. They utter but a few words— 
words wrung from them by terror. They are the mere means of 
making Medea’s jealous rage more horrible, and the retribution 
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which falls on Jason more complete. They help to show how com- 
plicated a thing is human passion ; how many are the ways in which 
wrong-doers can be punished. 

Much the same may be said as to the children introduced into 
Shakespeare’s plays. The Arthur of King John is a touching 
picture. He is a true boy, but a boy seen amid such exceptional 
circumstances that his words and deeds do not give us much idea 
of ordinary boy-life. Some of his speeches smack too much of the 
philosopher. They are not, nor are they intended to be, the every- 
day language of childhood. What boy in ordinary life, about to 
have his eyes put out, would exclaim— 


‘* Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes?” 


Though the next line is boyish enough.— 


‘Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert.” 


Again, when Hubert says that he can heat the instrument, what 
boy would say this ?— 
No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes; see else yourself. 
There is no malice burning in this coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 
Hvsert.—But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Artuur.—An’ if you do you, will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert. © 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 


I venture to think that all this is very unlike the talk of a boy, 
even when that boy is made by force of circumstances unusually 
thoughtful. In Richard III., we have children introduced ; but they 
are by no means prominent figures. They do not long hold the 
stage, nor do they strike one as distinctively childlike. The fact is 
that in those days people would hardly have endured a play where, 
as in more than one modern drama, children were made the centre 
of attraction. The change is of gradual growth. Almost the first, 
if not quite the first, book which gave prominence to children was 
Sandford and Merton, published in 1783. In my boyish days I 
thought it delightful. It never occurred tome then that Harry 
was an unmitigated little prig. I accepted him and Tommy 
and Mr. Barlow in perfect faith. Reading the book now, 
I cannot help wondering that I delighted in it so much then. 
Possibly children of to-day, more critical in their tastes, more 
ready to see the absurd side of things than were their parents, 
and having in their hands bookg much more amusing and 
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true to life, would find Sandford and Merton either dull or 
merely a mark at which to shoot the arrows of their wit. But the 
book has great merit. Whatever may be said of Harry and Mr. 
Barlow, spoiled Tommy is real enough. A story that has been 
read for a hundred years, that has been burlesqued (as by Mr. 
Burnand), made fun of in many an article, and in many home 
circles, and yet is read with interest, must have good stuff in it. 
If it had no other merit, it was original. It began a new era in 
literature. It showed that a book for the young could interest 
the old. Mrs. Barbauld (Anna Letitia Aikin) was almost contem- 
poraneous with Mr. Day, the author of Sandford and Merton. 
Her Early Lessons in One Syllable was in its way remarkably clever. 
Looking now at the funny little volumes of Evenings at Home, one 
of which—fourth edition, too—bears the date 1798, one does not 
wonder, on opening them, to find that children are made to talk in 
fashion quite different from their present mode of conversation. But 
some of the stories are life-like enough. Little “Lord Linger” 
ordering out his pony, sending it back to the stable, starting for a 
drive, then for a walk, playing part of a game of billiards, ‘‘ doing” 
a little reading, then some geography, giving a glance at his Virgil, 
aiming an arrow or two at a target, is not wholly unlike what a 
spoiled child might be now-a-days ; and certainly the boys he sees 
at play, when he finally makes up his mind to go for a ride with 
his servant at his heels, are just like boys of to-day. 


‘* A door flew open, and out burst a shoalof boys, who, spreading over the 
green, with immoderate vociferation, instantly began a variety of sports. 
Everything was noise, motion and pleasure. 


“** Jack,’ said Lord Linger to one of his tenant’s sons, ‘how do you like 
school ?’ 


«Oh, pretty well, my lord!’ 
“** What, have you a good deal of play?’ 


“*Oh, no! Wehave only from twelve to two for play and eating our dinners ; 
and then an hour before supper.’ 


“** That is very little indeed!’ 


** But we play heartily when we do play, and work when we work. Good- 
bye, my lord! It is my turn to go in at trap.’ 
***T wish I was a schoolboy,’ said the little lord to himself.” 


A little later come Miss Edgeworth’s stories about children. 
Rosamund was published in 1822. 

Moral Tales, which came out separately, were republished 
together in 1832. 

Like Sandford and Merton, these stories are too distinctly 
didactic ; yet the time was when I, for one, thought them intensely 
interesting. 

A horror I have had all my life of gambling in any form was, I 
fancy, inspired by The Lottery Ticket. 
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I am not quite sure that I agree with Mrs. Oliphant when she 
says that ‘‘ probably the virtues of the model young persons whom 
Miss Edgeworth holds up to the admiration of the youthful world 
are too matter-of-fact to please a young imagination. Our 
sympathy perversely goes astray with Ben, who buys a comfortable 
great-coat, to Harry, who chooses a green-and-white uniform 
instead ; and we are less angry with Rosamond for admiring the 
purple jar in the chemist’s window than with her mother for per- 
mitting the child to buy it.” This and a great deal of the 
criticism applied to children’s books is due not so much to the way 
we regarded: them when we were children ourselves as to our 
maturer notions of the fitness of things. 

The point before us now, however, is the way in which modern 
literature came to take so much notice of child-life. Miss Edgeworth 
is a link between Sandford and Merton, Mrs. Barbauld’s books, 
and that vast mass of literature which during the last fifty years 
has brought children into such great prominence. I think, how- 
ever, that there is one other cause which has led up to the result. 
In the books of Mr. Day, Mrs. Barbauld, and Miss Edgeworth 
there is much moral, but very little religious, teaching. The 
religion of the two former is untouched by the teaching of the 
Evangelical Revival. It is extremely likely that the religious books 
written for children in such abundance early in this century owe 
their origin in some degree to a desire on the part of the writers 
to counteract what they felt to be false pictures of life—false, 
because religion is either wholly ignored or presented in a very im- 
perfect manner. 

I have already mentioned Mrs. Sherwood, who died in 1851. 
Her children are much more like ordinary flesh and blood than 
Harry the good in Sandford and Merton, or even than simple 
Susan, one of the very best child-characters Miss Edgeworth has 
given us. Her books showed that children could be made interest- 
ing not only to the young but to grown-up people. 

Captain Marryat’s boys are capital. There are plenty of them 
even in the books not specially written for children. Willy, in 
The King’s Own, is but a child when we make his acquaintance ; 
but he is a power in the ship. He is the darling of the sailors 
When Captain A bids two marines turn their muskets upon 
the child, his cruel command defeats its own object, and gives the 
mutineers more help than half a dozen comrades could have done. 
The humanizing influence of a child upon the roughest men is set 
before us without a word of moralizing. The few words the child 
speaks to his father are just the words a child would speak amid 
the circumstances. When his father, condemned to death for 
mutiny, devotes him to the service of his country, and bids him 
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~ “serve her bravely and faithfully,” the little lad leans his head 
on his father’s shoulder, and says in a low tone, “I will”; and 
then—one seems to see the half-awestruck, half-wondering boyish 
face, and hear the childish treble—adds, ‘‘ But what are they going 
to do with you, father?” When the final scene comes, and the 
father awaits his doom, little Willy, standing once more between 
the officers and marines in the after part of the deck and the ship’s 
company forward—‘‘as if he had been a little spirit of good, 
waving his fairy talisman ; evil passions, which in the former scene 
were let loose, had retired to their darkest recesses, and all the 
better feelings of humanity were called forth—‘‘is the first to 
break the silence with the simplest and most natural question 
possible for a child: ‘Where are you going, father, and why do 
you wear that night-cap?’” There is exquisite art in the whole 
picture. The childish figure relieves what would otherwise have 
been too dark a scene. As the story progresses, Willy still fills a 
large space in it, and is as manly, brave, and fine a lad as the 
child of such a father and mother was sure to be. Nor is he the 
only child in the book. Emily Rainscourt, the daughter of ‘ the 
handsomest man in Dublin,” who had made a bet that he would 
marry the reigning belle of that lively city within a certain time, 
does not appear many times while still a child, but is always 
natural, and shows how well Captain Marryat understood child- 
nature. Everyone knows his “ middies.” They are but boys, 
and act like boys. Their rollicking fun, their practical jokes, 
their courage and devotion to duty when danger threatens, their 
very tenderness when the thought of far-away homes is brought 
vividly before them, are all intensely true. 

Masterman Ready and the Children of the New Forest, full of 
improbabilities as they are, still delight both young and old. I 
find that they are in brisk demand at a library where plenty of 
new books are to be had, and that they are read as much as 
Marryat’s other books. Nor do I wonder at it. The Island 
on which Masterman Ready and his young friends are wrecked 
is not to be found in any modern map; but the children 
who met with such wonders upon it are to be seen every day of 
our lives. The mixture of romance and reality must always have 
a charm for children, and characters like Master Tommy cannot 
fail to amuse both young and old. 

Augustus Mayhew’s Paved with Gold introduces a class of litera- 
ture which was not indeed wholly new, because Dickens had already 
written Oliver Twist. It may be called the ‘‘ Street Arab ”’ litera- 
ture. Oliver Twist dealt largely with the criminal classes. Paved 
with Gold takes us among the children who are on the border-land 
between honesty and crime. Oliver Tist, the hero of Dickens’s 
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book, is never more than an unwilling dweller in the haunts of 
vice. He abhors Fagin’s den. The humours of Charley Bates 
and the Artful Dodger never amuse him. He lives an untainted 
life amidst the most loathsome conditions. So far as his child- 
life is concerned, its environment is always out of harmony 
with his inner feelings, except during the happy time when he is 
at kind Mr. Brownlow’s. 

Phil, like Oliver, is brought up in a workhouse. Unlike Oliver, 
he feels no particular abhorrence of the place. Its moral effect on 
him is that he regards the whole world as being a big union work- 
house divided into two classes—paupers and guardians. Children 
brought up in a home where there is a fierce fight for food, fire, 
clothing, and rent, learn from their earliest years how the battle 
of life is fought by the poor. Phil, on the contrary, never hears 
the clink of coin, knows not how his bread and gruel are provided, 
has no idea of the necessity of working in order to live. 

It strikes me as peculiarly true to nature that the boys in the 
Industrial School who, just like boys at any other school, pounce 
upon a new-comer and overwhelm him with questions, should begin 
by asking Phil, ‘‘ What’s your parish ?” and then be anxious to 
know whether he is a foundling. When Phil shows no inclination 
to answer, ‘‘ Come, don’t sulk,” cried one of the boys, and point- 
ing to another, he continued: ‘‘ This chap here was tied in a fish- 
basket to the relieving officer’s knocker.”’ ‘‘ No, I wasn’t,” retorted 
the other, in the midst of the laughter. ‘‘ My mother’s a washer- 
woman, and has two and sixpence a week and two loaves out-door 
relief on account of her rheumatics.” 

The eager desire to show that they had parents, and that those 
parents—one or both—were, according to workhouse standard, 
highly respectable personages, is strictly in accord with boy nature 
in the highest, as well as in the lowest, schools of our land. 

I doubt whether in any of the books about London “ Street 
Arabs’ a more faithful picture is given of their life than in Paved 
with Gold. Of course, Phil runs away from school and has many 
adventures. He only comes within the scope of this article, how- 
ever, as being about the first of a class of boys of whom we have 
read much of late years. Such books have answered a good 
purpose: they have drawn attention to the miseries of child life 
in large towns, and when, as is the case with Paved with Gold, they 
are vivid pictures of boy-life free from mawkish sentiment, true to 
nature, they are not only deeply interesting, but set men’s minds 
to work to see how the evils indicated may be diminished, if they 
cannot be wholly eradicated. Dickens has done something in the 
same direction. He holds a high place among writers of this 
century who have made child-life attractive. He has given us 
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pictures of the home-life of the poor, which are in some degree 
true ; but he never quite ceases to be either a caricaturist or a 
sentimentalist. Tiny Tim is delightful, but not very true to life. 
There is one fatal blot in his children, a fault which they have in 
common with Miss Edgeworth’s, and those of not a few other writers. 
They are good without adequate reason. It is neither theologi- 
cally, nor as a matter of daily experience, true that a child will 
become a model of virtue if it is brought up amid circumstances 
little favourable to goodness. 

Little Nell is a charming child; but little Nell is utterly unlike 
ordinary children. I admit the beauty and the pathos of the 
picture ; but I cannot admit that it is life-like. 

So, again, with regard to Paul and Florence Dombey. Paul is 
perfectly delicious ; but he is weird and unearthly. The only thing 
which gives reality to him is the fact of his bodily weakness. 
With an ordinarily healthy body such a child would be an impos- 
sibility. 

It seems to me that writers who leave religion out of account in 
its bearing on the life of a child are bound to be unreal. I quite 
agree with Archbishop Whately that “‘ any direct attempt at moral 
teaching in a fictitious narrative will, unless managed with the 
utmost discretion, interfere with what, after all, is the main object 
of the writer of fiction, as of the poet, to please. If instruction 
do not join as a volunteer, she will do no good service.” But to 
give us a character pure, noble, good, where there is no reference 
to principles of religion, is false to fact. Oliver Twist is a case in 
point. Heis from an early age surrounded by evil. He is never 
brought under religious teaching, or religious influence ; yet he is 
represented as the very incarnation of virtue. We owe him a debt 
of gratitude: he is almost the first child in secular literature 
intended for grown-up people who is made thoroughly interesting. 

Jane Eyre was not published till nearly ten years later, and the 
interest which one cannot fail to feel in Jane as a child is rather of 
a melancholy sort. Dickens was never more successful in painting 
a child than in David Copperfield; but David is not a specimen 
of common-place childhood. It is needful to remember this if we 
are to appreciate him properly. From the very first he has about 
him the air of genius. All children, unless they be abnormally 
dull and stupid, are full of fancies. They breathe the atmosphere 
of poetry. They see wonders in the heavens above and the earth 
beneath. Tragedy and comedy are ever chasing one another over 
the stage of their existence. Now they are in the depths of 
despair; now it would seem as if they and joy were inseparable 
companions. Yet I venture to think that such a child as David 
Copperfield is rare. The majority are made of more common-place 
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material. They would know better how to get on with Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone. Very few boys, now-a-days at any rate, would, 
even at eight or nine years of age, be quite so easily imposed on by 
a waiter as to allow him to eat their dinner without uttering a 
word of protest. I am very doubtful, too, whether many boys 
would have been quite so lover-like to Little Emily, and have 
found such intense delight in Mr. Pegotty’s wonderful house by 
the sea at Yarmouth. Still, one feels that David is real and from 
first to last consistent with himself, which, by the way, is more 
than can be said for all Dickens’s characters—Ham Pegotty to 
wit, who, when we are first introduced to him, is little more than a 
half-witted blundering leut, but becomes before the end of the 
story a really magnificent fellow. 

Everyone will call to mind many other child-characters in the 
writings‘of Dickens. No other male writer has given us so many. 
In my judgment none of his children can compare with those of 
certain female writers of whom I must speak. I have, however, 
drawn attention to the prominence of children in Dickens not so 
much in order to discuss his success or failure in this depart- 
ment, as to emphasize the fact that he was one of the first of the 
great writers of fiction who recognized the charm and interest 
which children give to a book. 

Thackeray has given us a few incidental touches which show 
how well he could have succeeded had he wished to depict child- 
life. A little later Henry Kingsley, in Ravenshoe and Silcote of 
Silcote, and still more emphatically George Macdonald, lighten 
their pages by delicious pictures of youthful existence ; but I think 
that there can be no reasonable doubt that it is women writers who 
have assured the popularity of children in fiction. -I have already 
said that children are prominent in modern literature. It may 
with equal certainty be affirmed that their prominence is very 
welcome to a large class of readers. It is not wonderful that in 
this line women should have been highly successful. As it is only 
within the present century, and indeed in the latter half of the 
century, that women have themselves taken a prominent position 
in literature, it seems a fair inference that. to them may be due 
more than to any other cause the change we have noted. But I 
doubt whether they could, without the aid of other influences, 
have absolutely produced the change of feeling with regard to chil- 
dren which has rendered their introduction into books popular. 
They may have given force and direction to the tide; they could 
hardly have turned it themselves. That they should succeed 
better than men was only natural. Close observation of child-life 
and memory of one’s own childhood are both essential to success 
in producing a life-like picture of children. 
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As arule girls are more introspective than boys. They may 
not remember facts better ; but they do remember modes of feeling 
more accurately. They have, or till very recently used to have, 
much less to distract attention from self than is the case with boys. 
Here and there one may meet with a quiet, thoughtful, self- 
questioning boy; but he is a rara avis indeed. 

Because she took more note of her own feelings when a child, 
because her memory dwells more constantly on past joys and sor- 
rows, because she is naturally more drawn to note carefully the 
characteristics of children, and has more opportunity for such 
observation than is generally the case with men, a woman, if she 
does but possess that power of imagination without which obser- 
vation can do little or nothing, is almost certain to realize to her- 
self, and therefore to depict for her readers, the lives of children 
much better than a man. Modern literature proves that what we 
should @ priori expect is actually the case. It is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to bring forward George Eliot as a proof. She was a woman 
of masculine mind. She had an insight into human nature given 
to few. Yet I think that we can find men who are fully her 
match in other departments of fiction, whilst I do not know one 
who can compare with her in the absolute truth and reality of her 
children. 

Where else in literature can you find four children each so 
life-like as Tom and Maggie Tulliver, Lucy Deane, and poor Bob, 
Tom’s humble friend? They stand out as clearly as trees against 
a golden sunset. They are as real as the children you see every 
day of your life. Maggie is, of course, of a type rare and seldom 
seen, because she is gifted with genius. But compare her with 
David Copperfield. He, too, was meant to be exceptionally gifted ; 
but, so far as I can see, he is shadowy and unreal when brought 
into comparison with the absolute flesh and blood of Maggie. 
Every throb of her passionate heart, every word of her often un- 
wise tongue, every deed of her erratic life, is true to nature. 
Her longing to be like Lucy—fair and blue-eyed, clear-skinned, 
neat and tidy, always admired, never doing wrong, and yet to be 
herself—is essentially life-like. She longs to be queen in the 
world of delight which she conjures up for herself, where love and 
kindness shall ever surround her, scolding, hardness, and mis- 
apprehension be unknown, but to be queen under Lucy’s form. 
Both the vanity and the self-depreciation of such a character are 
absolutely true. How well, too, she is contrasted with Tom! 
Her impetuosity and apparent force are mere waves of the sea, 
which are broken by the immovable stolidity of Tom. He always 
knows his own mind. When he does wrong he has no violent fits 
of repentance. He has only done what he would do again. He 
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knows nothing of that agonizing sense of doubt which is ever one 
of the trials of the imaginative nature. 

What boy who has been brought up in the country does not 
know the charm which a lad like Bob would possess for another boy 
in a rather better position of life? Bob’s knowledge of birds and 
their ways, of fishes, rats, weasels, stoats, and ferrets, his con- 
tempt for a dog that dare not tackle a rat together with his early 
cunning as to the ways of mankind, were sure to have a charm for 
a regular English boy like Tom Tulliver. Those boys may be met 
to-day in any English county. Even lads like poor Bob have not 
yet been improved off the face of the earth by School Boards and 
compulsory education. 

Tom has a fine sense of honour. It will not permit him to 
alloy Bob to rob him of a half-penny, though he cares nothing 
for the money, any more than it will let him take the biggest bit 
of puff when that has fairly fallen to Maggie by the rule of 
** Choose with your eyes shut.” Pretty, empty-headed Lucys still 
walk the earth—girls so good that Mrs. Tulliver, with a sense 
of the wrong done her in having a very different sort of child in 
Maggie, says pathetically, ‘‘ Lucy Dean’s such a good child, you 
may set her on a stool and there she’ll sit for an hour together, 
and never offer to get off.’ All these children think, speak, move, 
act like children. 


I am not sure, however, that the greatest triumph of all is not 
the picture of the little one in Silas Marner. Who but a woman 
would have drawn the picture of Effie when her mother, the victim 
of opium, has fallen on the snow into a sleep which shall pass into 
the long sleep of death ? I must quote the passage verbatim.— 


‘*The complete torpor came at last ; the fingers lost their tension, the arms 
unbent, then the little head fell away from the bosom and the blue eyes opened 
wide on the cold starlight. At first there was a little peevish cry of ‘‘ Mammy,” 
and an effort to regain the pillowing arm and bosom; but mammy’s ear was 
deaf, and the pillow seemed to be slipping away backward. Suddenly, as the 
child rolled downward on its mother’s knees, all wet with snow, its eyes were 
caught by a bright dancing light on the white ground, and, with the ready 
transition of infancy, it was immediately absorbed in watching the bright living 
thing running towards it, yet never arriving. That bright living thing must 
be caught ; and in an instant the child had slipped on all fours, and held out 
one little hand to catch the gleam. But the gleam would not be caught in that 
way, and now the head was held up tosee where the cunning gleam came 
from. It came from a very bright place, and the little one, rising on its legs, 
toddled through the snow, the old grimy shawl in which it was wrapped 
trailing behind it, and the queer little bonnet dangling at its back,—toddled on 
to the open door of Silas Marner’s cottage, and right up to the warm hearth, 
where there was a bright fire of logs and sticks, which had thoroughly warmed 
the old sack (Silas’s great-coat) spread out on the bricks to dry. The little one, 
accustomed to be left to itself for long hours without notice from its mother, 
squatted down on the sack and spread its tiny hands towards the blaze in 
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perfect contentment, gurgling and making many inarticulate communications 
to the cheerful fire, like a new-hatched gosling beginning to find itself 
comfortable. But presently the warmth had a lulling effect, and the little 
golden head sank down on the old sack, and the blue eyes were veiled by their 
delicate half-transparent lids.” 

Could any man have painted that picture? If he had the 
artistic faculty of observation so developed as to have been able to 
give us the picture of the child slipping from the arms of the 
opium-overcome mother on to the snow, and of the dancing fire- 
light, as it gleamed through the open door of Silas Marner’s house, 
would a man have ever thought how a child would seek to grasp 
what looked like a living thing, and then follow it into the place 
from which it came ? 

It would be beside my purpose to do more than remind my 
readers how Silas Marner, when he first sees the golden head as it 
lies on the floor in front of his fire, fancies that at last his lost gold 
has been restored ; how he finds that something better than gold 
has come to his hearth, his home, his heart. Itis in her insight 
into the moral influence of children on their elders, no less than in 
the minute touches which render her pictures of child-life so per- 
fect, that we see the supreme excellence of George Eliot when she 
deals with children. 

It is not possible now to pass in review the many writers who 
have made children the centre of attraction in their books. This 
I hope to do in a future article. One point has been made clear. 
Whaisoever the cause or causes which have led up to the result, 
children play a much more important part in the literature of the 
nineteenth century than they have ever played in literature before. 
Whether this is due to the fact that they themselves are no longer 
repressed, brow-beaten, kept in the background, or whether their 
much happier lives at home and at school are due to the fact that 
their cause has been well pleaded by writers who influence the 
public mind, may be matter of question. The tendency of the age 
is towards gentleness, kindly consideration for the weak, liberty. 
Children have had their share in the happiness which that 
tendency fosters. Their elders have benefited by it in the closer 
friendship which exists between parents and children, in the re- 
moval from many a home of that stern discipline which divided 
the young from the old, in the happy consciousness that children 
regard them as friends, not tyrants. If the literature of our time, 
as can hardly be doubted, has done something to bring about such 
results, it has been a boon to both young and old. How large a 
part women have taken in the matter will be apparent when we 
deal with the books which have won wide popularity because they 
give more or less perfect pictures of child-life. 

H. Surron. 


THE DECAY OF ORIGINALITY. 


‘Tue grand leading principle towards which every argument 
unfolded in these pages directly converges is the absolute and 
essential importance of human development in its richest 
diversity.” These words, quoted from Humboldt’s work on The 
Sphere and Duties of Government, form the key-note of Mr. Mill’s 
treatise On Liberty. They express the central idea which he takes 
up, and amplifies with all his wealth of argument and illustra- 
tion. If Mr. Mill thought it necessary in his own time to address 
his emphatic words to the world, much more, we think, would he 
consider it so now. For in these days it would seem as if indi- 
viduality and originality stood in as great danger of being dwarfed 
and crushed as they ever did under any tyranny or despotism, 
howsoever oppressive. ‘‘ The absolute and essential importance of 
human development in its richest diversity’ is a principle which 
is too much lost sight of; or, rather, it is a principle which is in 
a great measure incompatible and inconsistent with that tendency 
or flow of things which marks our present social and political 
state. This tendency we may call the tendency to uniformity; the 
tendency which goes to develop humanity “in its richest diversity ” 
we may call the tendency to individuality. Now, it is the tendency 
to uniformity which crushes and dwarfs the spirit of individuality, 
and more and more seems likely to become supreme in our society. 
It is a tendency that, although felt as an indivisible whole, is made 
up of several elements. It is like a river that pours onward in a 
mighty flood, increased by many streams. 

Of such a nature is the tendency to uniformity which we at 
present witness. It derives its whole volume from ‘three distinct 
sources. The first source is of a political nature; the second is of 
an economic nature; the third is of an educational nature. In 
other words, the tendency which now crushes the spirit of individu- 
ality may be traced to these three sources. They are the fons et 
origo of the whole evil, for an evil this loss of individuality must 
certainly be called. The first source we have called political, 
because it is from our present polity that this tendency to 
uniformity in a great measure flows. And we will take the political 
source first, because it is the most important. It is important 
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because politics (which are only a grosser form of ethics) have to 
deal with conduct ; and conduct is the greatest part of life—three- 
fourths of it, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold—art and science 
being one-eighth each ; therefore we will consider the political source 
first, because it deals with the moral part of our nature, which is the 
greatest part, and then take up the economic and educational 
sources, which deal with the esthetical and intellectual parts, which 
are smaller, but still important. 

Although our constitution has outwardly the form of a limited 
monarchy, it is inwardly and essentially a democracy; it only 
differs from a republic by having an hereditary instead of an 
elective head ; it is only a republic in gold trappings, with a few 
more dashes of ceremony thrown in. When Philip II. reproved 
his ambassador for forgetting substance in ceremony, the am- 
bassador replied, ‘‘ Your Majesty forgets that you are only a 
ceremony yourself.’ And if Philip Il. was ‘‘ only a ceremony,” 
much more is the monarch of our time. In any case, the majority 
now rules; and this is an essential part of the matter, for where 
the majority rules there is democracy. It has been well said that 
democracy is a sort of inverted monarchy; the monarch and his 
ministers rule the people ; but in democracy the people, or rather 
the majority of the people, make the ministers of government and 
the monarch (where the constitution is a limited monarchy) their 
servants ; the governing body no longer make the people obey, but 
the governing body obey the people and do their behests. This is 
the well-spring of democracy, and from it flows at once one 
part of the stream that swells the volume of the tendency that 
makes for uniformity. For mark what happens. The people elect 
representatives of their own mode of thinking, and imbued with 
their ideas on matters of policy; and the representatives in their 
turns express the thoughts and ideas of the people, and try to 
model the policy and legislation of the country upon them. And 
so it comes about that the people get brought back to them in the 
concrete form of laws and policy the very ideas the working out of 
which they had entrusted to their representatives. And these very 
laws and policies engender like modes of thinking, and fresh ideas 
of a similar nature. Thus things work round and round in an 
unending circle. The people elect representatives of their own 
ideas; the representatives carry out the ideas of the people; the 
ideas thus carried out engender like ideas. And so the people 
move round and round over the same ground, like the prisoner of 
Chillon, chained to a pillar of fixed ideas and furrowing deep foot- 
prints in the sands of time. But it may be answered that this is 
not so, that the elected governors instil new ideas into the minds 
of the people. And truly this might be so in an ideal democracy. 
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But is it not the fact that the representatives of the people are 
more and more reduced to the position of delegates and mere 
mouth-pieces and conduit-pipes? And, indeed, this is what 
representative government comes more and more tomean. Repre- 
sentative of what? Not representative of the people themselves, 
in the council-chambers of the nation, but representative of the 
ideas of the people. Time was when members of Parliament 
repudiated the suggestion of their being mere delegates ; now 
comparatively few would venture on such repudiation. And, more 
than this, the representative now ventures to encourage this idea of 
delegacy, and tries to act the delegate to the utmost. It was a 
cynical saying of Drummond that there were only two ways of 
governing mankind: by force or corruption, by grape-shot or 
French cookery. Now, it must be admitted that if grape-shot has 
often been the method of the despot, French cookery has often 
been the method of the representative of the people. He has 
pleased the ears, if not the palates, of the people; for it becomes 
his aim to give effect to the ideas of those who sent him. The 
people hear their own ideas dressed out and decked in language 
they never dreamt of, and with a consequential air they plume 
themselves on their wisdom. And so, unwitting mortals! they get 
no new ideas at all: all they get is their own ideas garnished and 
served up to them. But it may be answered that this is not so. 
Surely the people will hearken to the wisest amongst them. And, 
indeed, this might be so in an ideal democracy: we might then 
agree with Mazzini when he speaks of ‘the great and beautiful 
ensign of democracy, the progress of all through, all under, the 
leading of the best and wisest.’’ But in sober fact is this the case? 
Should we not rather give our assent to the saying of Hobbes that 
a democracy is an aristocracy of orators sometimes interrupted by 
the monarchy of one? But what we would endeavour to make 
clear is this, that, whatever democracy might be capable of under 
favourable conditions, democracy as it stands now in our country 
directly favours the tendency to uniformity, a tendency that is 
destructive of ‘‘ human development in its richest diversity.” For 
we have seen that our democracy practically means the carrying 
out and embodying the ideas of the people; and that it becomes 
more and more the interest and aim of popular representatives to 
help to carry out these ideas ; so that the people become more and 
more enamoured of their own ideas, and more and more tend to 
live and have their being amid circumstances which are at once 
the product and the reproducers of their own ideas. And not 
only does our democracy tend to bring about the state of things 
we have endeavoured to indicate, but by its very presence it excludes 
what benefits might accrue from other forms of polity. We are 
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far from denying many of the obvious advantages of democratic 
government ; but we assert that in this particular respect, namely, 
in its tending to crush individuality and make men work in a 
groove, it stands condemned ; whereas from other forms of govern- 
ment ideas may well up with a perennial freshness. From demo- 
cracy, as we have depicted it, we can hope for little in this 
direction. 

Even tyrants and despots, not to speak of constitutional 
monarchs, may, if endowed with powerful and original minds, 
infuse fresh vigour of thought and action into a lagging world. It 
would be waste labour to cite historical evidence, because it is 
obvious that all the great rulers of men have been great by reason 
of their originality of thought and power of will. And, even though 
a monarch may not be thus endowed himself, he may yet have the 
faculty (and a no mean faculty it is) of being able to discern 
character and select the best advisers. It is in this way that many 
of the greatest of statesmen have won their way. They have been 
men of ideas, whom monarchs have had the wisdom to make their 
advisers. ‘‘ My conception,” says Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘ of a great 
statesman is of one who represents a great idea, an idea which 
may lead him to power; an idea with which he may identify 
himself; an idea which he may develop; an idea which he may 
and can impress on the mind and conscience of a nation.” So 
that, while our democracy may fail to produce men of original 
power, it may be deprived of those great leaders who might arise 
under other forms of government. Let anyone ask himself, for 
instance, which has had the greater leaders, Germany under the 
First Empire or France under the Third Republic? The gist of 
our accusation against the democracy as we at present have it, 
and are likely to have for some time to come, is that it tends 
to crush individuality, to stifle original thought, and to produce 
precisely that sort of soil which is likely to be barren in the growth 
of ideas. To try to get much individuality from our present demo- 
cracy is like trying to pluck grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. And so it comes about that a writer in the Spectator can 
write on the ‘‘ Monotone ” of modern life; and that Professor Max 
Miller can find himself able to say that in these days we are 
obliged to go to the “ Red Book” to find out who is who, whereas 
in his earlier days the personality of original men was a power 
that made itself felt amongst all grades of society. 

So far we have dealt with that part of the tendency to uniformity 
Which flows from our political state; and, as we have already seen, 
it is the most important part, for it deals with conduct, which is 
the greatest part of life. It remains to discuss those two portions 
we have described as being economic and educational, which have 
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to deal with the esthetical and intellectual parts of our nature, 
which concern art and knowledge, and are the remaining part of 
life. 

And first as to the economic part. This part of the tendency to 
uniformity we have called economic because it arises from our 
economic or commercial state. Now, our present commercial state 
and method of trading are directly inimical to the spirit of indivi- 
duality. And this arises in several ways. We find one cause in 
the extraordinary growth of capital. One of the most remarkable 
things of the age is the accumulation of capital and the develop- 
ment of big concerns in trade and business. This accumulation of 
capital directly favours the creation of big concerns; and with big 
concerns backed up by great pecuniary resources small concerns 
find it hard, if not impossible, tocompete. The small producer and 
trader almost in despair throws himself before the Juggernaut-like 
car of capital that goes groaning and creaking along, bearing 
the golden idol of Mammon, amidst the plaudits of the onlooking 
shareholders. Not only do we witness the creation of great com- 
panies, but also the creation of what we might call a company of 
companies ; such as syndicates and rings. We have seen examples 
of these in copper and salt, and rings are threatened in coal, matches, 
and other things. Small industries are crushed out of existence. 
This is notably the case in the brewing business. There are 
fewer brewers now than there used to be. Then, again, what 
may be called home or domestic industries are fast becoming a 
thing of the past. Brewing was once a home industry; it has 
now practically ceased to be one. Even fruit-preserving is falling 
into the hands of “large men.” The Irish lace-making industry 
still lingers; but it too bids fair to become extinct. So that, 
evidently, in productive industries the tendency is to do things 
on a large scale, and to turn out goods in great quantities, all 
made after the same pattern, and of the same kind. Anything 
more destructive of originality in production, from which alone 
we can hope for variety, and indeed for ultimate improvement 
in our commodities, it would be difficult to conceive. And so it 
is also in the distributive branches of trade. Great shops and 
stores are now on the increase. The tendency is now not for 
the shopkeeper to conduct his own business personally over the 
counter, but for some manager in a barrack-like building to 
command an army of shopmen, shopgirls, clerks, and cashiers, 
who, with an unerring monotony, receive orders and make up 
parcels and bills ‘‘ from morn to dewy eve.” But the mischief is 
not so great in the distributive as in the productive branches of 
trade, for in the former there is obviously less scope for originality. 
But in the latter the influence of the system that tends to prevail 
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is deadly. Those employed in production are merely placed in the 
position of recipients of wages for so much workdone. They have 
no interest in the quality of the products or in the method of their 
production. Nor even have the managers and directors in many 
cases any such interest. They are placed in their position to look 
after the interests of shareholders, and to take care that a dividend 
is earned. And, so long as the dividend is earned, it is no interest 
of theirs to make any improvements. Indeed, they would probably 
look askance at any suggested improvements or novel methods, and 
would adopt them at their peril. It may safely be said that we 
owe many of our greatest improvements in the industrial arts to 
men’ who worked with their own hands, and, from the intimate 
knowledge of the subject which they thereby gained, acquired 
those flashes of insight which suggested the improvements that 
subsequently revolutionized the world. And this brings us to 
another cause closely connected with the growth of capital. This 
is introduction of machinery. That many benefits have flowed 
from the introduction of machinery it would be idle to deny. But 
that is no reason why we should shut our eyes to the evils of the 
thing. It is an evil result of the application of machinery to 
the industrial arts that it tends to destroy individuality in produc- 
tion. Here again the tendency is to produce great quantities of 
goods all of the same pattern. The producer has no interest where 
his labour is merely mechanical. Labour and originality are 
divorced, and industry is reduced to a dull routine, ‘‘ Life without 
industry,’ Mr. Ruskin says, “‘is guilt, and industry without art is 
brutality.” It is this “‘ brutality’ that we lament; it is the sense 
of this “‘ brutality’ that has given birth to the ‘‘ National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry.” 
For this is what we read in the prospectus of the Association prior 
to the holding of its first congress: ‘‘ It is widely felt in the great 
manufacturing centres—and the feeling has found expression in 
Liverpool—that the present conditions both of art and industry 
offer many problems which stand in pressing need of discussion. 
Machinery, by making less immediate the contact of the artizan 
with the object of manufacture, and by its tendency to specialize 
the artizan’s work, has rendered obsolete, so far as many industries 
are concerned, the old traditions of design, and these have not as 
yet been replaced by new. Machinery has, moreover, been suffered 
to annihilate many minor handicrafts, the place of which has not 
been supplied in any adequate fashion. The adoption, therefore, 
of artistic design to modern methods of manufacture, and the 
cherishing or rehabilitation of many crafts which are independent 
of machinery, and in which the individuality of the workman’s 
touch is an essential feature, are matters of high importance at 
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the present time.” What stronger testimony than this to the 
tendency now prevailing in our industries can anyone ask for? 

There are some fine lines of Mr. Lowell’s which felicitously 
describe the feelings and the yearnings of those who reflect on our 
present industrial state.— 


Surely that wiser time shall come, 
When this fine overplus of might, 

No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 


In that new childhood of the earth, 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 

Fresh blood in Times old veins shall mirth, 
And Labour meet Delight halfway. 


That ‘labour shall meet delight halfway” is just one of the 
difficulties presented to us, because our present industrial methods 
are absolutely hostile to such a happy consummation. Beneath 
the incubus of an inexorable capital, whose main function it is to 
breed dividends, and amidst the hum and clank of machinery, 
there is scant prospect at present of labour meeting delight at all, 
much less halfway. It is to be hoped that the National Asso- 
ciation will be able to do something to ameliorate this state of 
things, for surely there must be a via media somewhere. It is not 
that abundant benefits have not flowed from the use of capital and 
machinery. Let there be no mistake about that. But the benefits 
are largely discounted by the evils we have considered, by the 
stifling and deadening of “human development in its richest 
diversity,’ and by the drying up of those fertilising streams of fresh 
ideas which, by stimulating progress, invigorate our civilization, 
and make it fruitful for good. Let us choose these streams, and 
divert, if possible, those other streams which now begin to flow 
round the roots of our existence—the streams of dulness and 
forgetfulness, whose sluggish waters cannot fertilize, and serve 
only to exhaust the sources of life. 

The educational part still remains. We have called it educa- 
tional because it is in our educational system that this portion of 
the tendency of which we are speaking lies. And we refer here, 
not to that portion of education which inculecates moral teaching, 
or to that portion which deals with conduct, but to that portion 
which teaches the arts and sciences, and deals with the exsthetical 
and intellectual parts of our nature. That our present system of 
education tends to stifle individuality and originality it would be 
idle to deny, for we have lately had striking testimony to the fact. 
A short time:ago there appeared a protest against the sacrifice 
of education to examination. And it was part of the accusation 
against our present system of education that it tends to stifle 
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originality. This is what the protest says: ‘For it should 
be noted that under the prize system all education tends to be 
of the same type, since boys from all schools of the same grade 
meet in the same competition, and all teaching tends to be directed 
towards the winning of the same prize. No more unfortunate 
tendency could be imagined. The health and progress of every 
great science, such as education, depend upon continual difference, 
upon new ideas, and experiments carried out to give effect to such 
ideas, upon the never-ending struggle between many different 
forms and methods each to excel the other. It cannot be too often 
repeated that uniformity means arrest of growth and consequent 
decay ; diversity means life, growth, and adaptation without limit.” 
The influential body of signatories to the protest state as their 
deliberate opinion that the present system of education is of 
such a nature that, if longer pursued, it will not only arrest the 
growth of education as a science, but will cause its ultimate decay. 

A greater calamity than this could hardly happen to the nation ; 
for, with the decay of education, we could have no hope for 
future generations. Then, indeed, would the sun of our glory 
sink for ever, and a darkness to be felt settle upon us. It 
is not merely that the science of education itself is at fault, 
inasmuch as it tends itself to decay: the system has a pre- 
judicial effect upon the minds of the taught by stifling their origi- 
nality. As we are told, ‘‘ boys from all schools of the same grade 
meet in the same competition;”’’ the result is that they are all 
brought up in the same way with their minds bent on the same 
subject. Obviously, then, their minds, turned out from the same 
mould, will all bear the same impress. The result of this will 
be much uniformity in the minds of each generation as it grows 
up. Then, again, the system tends to direct the minds of the 
taught from subjects which might be more congenial to them to 
subjects which are not so congenial, but which, as the saying is, 
are more “paying.” It would, indeed, require much originality in 
a child to overcome the inclination to cultivate the more ‘‘ paying ”’ 
things and to overcome at the same time the objections of teachers 
to travelling outside the ordinary routine subjects. Thus, the 
result is to produce uniformity of mind both at our schools and 
at our Universities. Professor Max Muller says, ‘‘ Now, my young 
friends seem all alike, all equally excellent, but so excellent that 
you can hardly tell one from the other.” Thus, we see, our 
present system of education tends to destroy individuality in 
the methods of education itself and also in the minds of those 
whom it educates. And, as this affects our rising and future 
generations, the importance of the matter can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Looked at from this point of view, that part of the 
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tendency to uniformity which we have called the educational 
part is more important than either the political or the economic 
part. Even as it is the most subtle, it is the most potent in its 
consequences. 

Here, again, it is not denied that many advantages have been 
derived from our present system of education ; and, indeed, it 
would seem as though examinations (within certain limits) were a 
necessity. Nevertheless, the system is not an unmixed good, as the 
considerations we have stated clearly show. 

We have traced the tendency to uniformity to its three sources, 
and we have found in each some elements that contribute more 
or less to produce that very evil against which Humboldt 
protested, and Mr. Mill thought so inimical to liberty in the 
fullest sense of the term. It is a humiliating thought that 
our civilization should have placed us in danger of an evil that is 
really subversive of civilization. For, as Emerson says, the 
*‘ ceasing from fixed ideas” is a great part of civilization. But 
the tendency is for us more and more to become the slaves of 
“fixed ideas,” and any statesman or thinker who will devise 
means to wipe away this reproach will earn the gratitude of his 
countrymen. There is pressing need that something should 
be done quickly, for, while we write, the evil which we have 
indicated is like a canker, eating at the roots of our national life. 


We have seen that in our politics it affects us as citizens, and that 
in our business and commercial pursuits it affects us as indi- 
viduals, while in our educational system it affects our rising 
generation. It is like 


The little pitted speck in garnered fruit 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 


We are now gathering the fruits of the labours of our forefathers, 
and to extirpate “‘the little pitted speck” that moulders them 
should be one of our first duties. 


C. B. Royvnance Kent. 


EVOLUTION v. SPECIFIC CREATIONS. 


To question the doctrine of Evolution as applied to the origin of 
the world as we see it to-day will doubtless be considered, by the 
majority of ‘‘ scientists,” rank heresy. It is, however, more than 
likely that the twentieth century will witness a very great change 
of opinion on this subject. ; 

That a process of decay in the evolutionary hypothesis has 
begun is obvious from the fact that already the Darwinites 
have separated into two distinct camps, one party looking upon 
evolution as a cause, the other as a means. In other words, they 
may be broadly distinguished as being either Atheistic or Theistic. 
These are again subdivided into parties, differing in many 
important details. It will readily be admitted that it is impossible 
to find two more diametrically opposite beliefs than Atheistic and 
Theistic Evolution. Certainly one must be wrong; therefore, the 
question which at once arises, and many are asking, is whether 
either of them is right. 

This paper will contain a few reasons, briefly stated, for 
answering the question in the negative. 

At the outset objection will doubtless be taken to the term 
Atheistic. True, the expression is somewhat old-fashioned ; but, 
after all, are not Agnosticism and Positivism new names for an old 
belief ? Followers of all these ’isms are among those who boast 
that they maintain the pure Darwinian doctrine. As a matter of 
fact, this doctrine, as laid down by Darwin himself, cannot 
logically exist in combination with Theism. But, like other 
philosophical systems which have preceded it, Darwinism has 
entered into a process of disintegration. We must bear in mind, 
in this connection, that schemes of philosophy which endeavour 
to explain everything by one idea, though they may have sprung 
into being with a great flourish of trumpets, cowing for a time 
too many good men into retreat, have soon proved vulnerable to 
facts from nature itself, viewed through the spectacles of plain 
common sense. 

The depth of unscientific degradation into which the mind may 
be thrown by the excessive pursuit of evolutionary ideas is 
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exampled by Darwin himself, in a letter written a year before his 
death. Referring to his doubts as to the existence of a God, he 
asks: ‘‘ Can one trust to the conviction of a monkey’s mind?” 
But if man cannot trust his reason, what becomes of the whole 
fabric of knowledge and philosophy? The mode of reasoning 
used by Evolutionists is of itself calculated to throw doubts upon 
the truth of their hypothesis. Take, for example, the arguments 
by Ernst Haeckel of Jena, one of the strongest and certainly the 
ablest of those who hold extreme views upon this question. The 
writer, in his work The Evolution of Man, sets himself to prove the 
descent of the genus homo from the lowest form of life, and even 
overwhelms with scorn any other theory than that of Spontaneous 
Evolution. This book is without doubt full of important facts, 
and, so long as facts are kept to, one has nothing but admiration 
for the time and labour which must have been given to the study 
of sponges, radiolarians, and other low, as well as high, forms of 
life. But in attempting to prove his theory the writer is obliged 
to leave the region of fact for that of mere conjecture; and all the 
proof given of spontaneous evolution is contained in the oft- 
repeated phrases, ‘‘ we may, therefore, assume,” ‘‘ this afterwards 
becomes,” ‘‘we must suppose,” ‘‘ we may confidently believe” ; 
expressions of this kind appear almost on every page, and by this 
means worms are turned into skulled animals as by the wand of a 
conjurer. The conclusions of Haeckel himself pre-suppose the 
existence of numberless missing links, and throughout his book 
Haeckel is constantly under the necessity of supposing that 
multitudes of species and genera have perished, leaving no trace of 
their existence behind them. This is, of course, unfortunate for 
his theory ; but it fully shows that evolution involves an immense 
amount of assumption and reasoning in a vicious circle. As 
another example of the necessity for the utter disregard of the 
principles of logic in order to bolster up an opinion, that remark- 
able work The Origin of Species by Natural Selection may be given. 
Its very title implies an entirely unthinkable and impossible 
assumption. How could natural selection take place before there 
were species to select from? This book tells us absolutely nothing 
about the origin of species, for the simple reason that Darwin 
found it impossible to answer what must be the first and funda- 
mental question of his doctrine,—How did that which possesses 
life originate from that which was destitute of life? In other 
words, how was organic matter spontaneously evolved from 
inorganic ?| 

It is, of course, easy for Evolutionists to assert that the lowest 
animals and the lowest plants are mere cells of protoplasm, or the 
chemical compound albumen, and that this has originated from 
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the union of its inorganic elements. But before a logical man 
ean possibly believe those assertions, he must take for granted 
the postulates that force can be spontaneously evolved or origin- 
ated from inorganic matter without the previous existence of 
organization; that, being originated, it has power to produce 
albumen; and that, being so produced, albumen can develop 
vital forces and organization, including reproduction, sensation, 
volition, etc. It is scarcely necessary to point out the utter 
absurdity of those ideas. 

Another pillar, equally as unstable, used by Evolutionists to 
support their edifice, is the argument that if Art (in the case of 
animals or plants under domestication) can, in a few years, effect 
so great changes in varietal forms (not specific, be it observed), 
how much more must Nature be able to effect in the almost 
unlimited time at her disposal? This is weak on the face of it. 
Man has effected changes in varietal forms; but he has never 
produced a new species ; and in all the so-called ‘“‘ fresh varieties,” 
both of plants and animals, that have been produced by man, the 
change from the original is merely superficial, without fixity ; for, 
when left alone, they always, sooner or later, revert to the original 
type. When man or “ art” has attempted, by cross-fertilization, 
to obtain a new species, the result has always been entire failure 
or sterility, proving by the Evolutionists’ own argument that no 
species was ever evolved from another. 

This is, of course, directly opposed to Darwin’s statement that 
species in existence.to-day, including the genus homo, have been 
gradually evolved from the earliest and lowest forms of life; and 
that organic life has been a finely graduated chain continuing 
throughout the whole of the world’s history. This chain is 
only formed by the arbitrary forged links of Evolutionists them- 
selves. Geology, the sheet-anchor of the opponents of Darwin- 
ism, knows nothing of such a chain, and this science proves that 
distinct creations, and not evolution, have been the means which 
have resulted in the organic world being as we find it to-day. 
The assumption of Evolutionists is that an enormous number of 
intermediate species have been exterminated, which were the links 
between existing and remote ancestral forms: why, then, is not 
every geological formation charged with such links ? Why does 
not every collection of fossils afford plain evidence of the gradation 
and mutation of the forms of life? The explanation offered by 
Evolutionists is the extreme and almost incredible one that the 
geological {record is imperfect! One would suppose that the testi- 
mony of the rocks is more to be relied upon than the imagination 
of a ‘‘ monkey’s mind.” 

But let us look at some of the evidence Geology has to give 
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against the doctrine of Evolution. The geological student is, very 
early in his studies, convinced that it is probably millions of 
years since the first plant or animal was brought into existence. 
In tracing life upwards from Silurian to recent times he will be 
struck with the fact that many new forms appear to have been 
introduced at onetime, and apparently suddenly ; groups of plants 
and animals enter on the scene abruptly and in large numbers. 
The impression left on his mind, from the study of fossil remains 
in the different formations, is not that of continual flow, but that 
the Divine mind has gradually fitted the earth to be the habitation 
of intelligent beings, and has, by acts of creation, time after time 
introduced upon the stage of life organism after organism, indi- 
cating not spontaneous evolution, but a progressive plan carried out 
by a variety of physical means. Although, superficially con- 
sidered, life during geological time may in one sense be likened to 
a continuous chain, at the same time it is a chain with a number 
of missing links—so many that in reality it cannot be called a 
chain at all. A very slight acquaintance with fossils is sufficient 
to show that between the types of organic life in the Paleozoic 
and Mesozoic divisions there exist differences and distinctions 
of the broadest and most palpable kind. 

In passing from one to the other we seem to emerge not merely 
from one dynasty to another, but from one creation to another, so 
vast are the differences and so distinct the separation. This is 
seen in the whole of the organisms of this period, and no fossil 
pointing to anything like guadual evolution having taken place 
has ever been discovered. Similar instances in later times 
sould be pointed out,—such as between the Cretaceous and the 
Tertiary. These breaks in the continuity of species are in 
themselves sufficient to throw grave doubts on the truth of the 
Evolutionists’ contentions: in fact, as I have previously pointed 
out, their fabric can only be maintained by assuming the breaks 
to have been bridged over by wndiscovered species. When we find 
that there were changes relating to the world’s inhabitants alto- 
gether singular and abnormal in their revolutionary character, we 
are led to infer that the medial causes of which tlie Creator made 
use were of a singular and abnormal character also: in other 
words, they were not of a gradual evolutionary kind, but distinct 
creative acts. 

There is no direct evidence whatsoever that in the course of geo- 
logical time one species has been gradually changed into another. 
If this had occurred, we might surely expect to find indications of 
it in thethistory of some of the numerous species found in succes- 
sive geological formations. Species which have continued for a 
great length of time often present some varieties of form, which 
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have sometimes been described as new species ; but when carefully 
scrutinized they are found to be merely local and temporary and 
to pass into each other. On the other hand, we constantly find 
species replaced by others entirely new, and this without any 
transition. Those two classes of facts are essentially different, 
though confounded by Evolutionists; and, although it is possible to 
point out in the more recent geological formations some species 
allied in certain respects to others which have preceded them, and 
from this to infer that the later proceeded from the earlier, still, 
as the connecting links cannot be found, this contention is mere 
supposition, not scientific certainty. 

The worthlessness of building up a theory upon mere assumption 
is well shown in the case of the supposed ancestry of the horse, 
which Evolutionists consider one of their strongest. It can be ad- 
mitted that the small ungulate animal no larger than a fox, to 
which the name Kohippus has been given, the fossil remains of 
which have been found in the Tertiary formation, has in certain 
particulars some likeness to a horse ; the same may be said of the 
Anchitherium of the Miocene and the Hipparion of the Pliocene 
times. But there are extensive gaps between them ; and, apart from 
this, it is not a necessary sequence that, because a small animal 
with five toes in one period was followed in another period by 
a larger one having only three toes, as well as having different 
teeth, although somewhat similar in other respects, the latter has 
been gradually evolved from the former. 

Now, there is this remarkable fact (that is, supposing evolution 
to be a correct theory), which Evolutionists have not explained, 
that in America, where the fossil remains of these supposed 
ancestors of the horse are found in abundance, the horse of 
to-day was non-existent until taken there by man in recent 
historic times. Is there the slightest proof that any natural or 
abnormal physical circumstances arose at any time to prevent the 
working of the law of evolution in America, supposing this law 
ever existed ? 

But is Heredity not to be taken account of? This force, which 
to-day is one of the strongest forces in the organic world, against 
which neither man nor circumstances can successfully contend, is 
completely ignored by Evolutionists. Apparently they deny the 
very existence of heredity in geological times. 

Paleontology clearly proves that in each geological period there 
persisted through successive generations a constancy of likeness and 
stability of type, which not only proves the existence of heredity 
but is wholly antagonistic to the theory of evolution. 

Weismann’s views upon this subject of Heredity entirely con- 
trovert the doctrine of Evolution. By very clear illustrations, he 
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lucidly and beyond controversy shows that any cause which effects 
a change in the structure or properties of a future individual must 
pre-exist in the germ which gives rise to the embryo of that indi- 
vidual; and any effect of environment on the adult animal can 
have no effect in this respect unless it has modified the germ of the 
new generation. Weismann also very strongly insists on the per- 
petuity of germinal matter embodying the characters of the 
species. In fact, any species must either continue to reproduce 
itself or become extinct. Heredity is no doubt one of the mani- 
festations of life. It is fact belonging to the nature of organized 
living beings, both animal and vegetable. Whatsoever may be 
the amount of acceptance accorded to the views of this German 
physiologist, they will without doubt cause considerable alter- 
ation in the ideas of biologists as to the existing crude theories of 
evolution. 

The disciples of Darwinism have been largely increased by 
the idea that one has either to believe in evolution or to believe 
that the world was created in six days of twenty-four hours each. 
But the latter alternative is by no means necessary, as no theolo- 
gians worthy of the name now hold that the deductions of the 
geologist regarding the earth’s antiquity are at variance with the 
statements of Scripture respecting the first creation of life. The 
antiquity of man has no special bearing upon the subject of this 
paper; but it may be mentioned, in passing, that, whether the 
generally accepted chronology is correct or not, those who throw 
back the advent of man to the Tertiary period do so on very 
slender grounds. For example, the remains of man have been dis- 
covered with those of the cave-bear: does it follow that they were 
contemporaneous? The bones of the cave-bear may have been 
lying in their position thousands of years before man entered the 
cave ; but because, after the lapse of several thousand more years, 
men of to-day find the remains of both in juxtaposition, is it a 
proof that they lived or died together? A man might be buried in 
the London clay or gault; but this would not make him coeval 
with the fossils of these deposits. With regard to the actual time 
which elapsed from the beginning of life to the appearance of man, 
there is no reason to suppose that the writer of the record in 
Genesis ever used the word “day” as meaning a period of 
twenty-four hours: it may be, without hesitation, affirmed that 
the word was intended to signify, as in other parts of Scripture, 
an undefined period of time. This meaning is certainly allowable 
by the original Hebrew. The Mosaic record of Creation and the 
discoveries of the geologist agree in two main points—namely, 
that the smaller “‘ creeping” forms of life were created first, and 
that man was created last. 
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It may, in conclusion, be pointed out that in connection with 
Evolution versus Specific Creation there are two important questions 
which have never been answered by Evolutionists. How can we 
imagine the spontaneous development of reason from that which 
has no reason? And how is it that the action of the law of evolu- 
tion is not in evidence at the present time? 


ArtTHuR SMITH. 


JAMAICA AND MAURITIUS.—A LESSON. 


Ir there is one object towards which politicians have striven to 
attain in this nineteenth century, it is the overthrow of the barriers 
that divide class from class; if there is one end which philan- 
thropists have struggled to compass within the same period, it is 
the extinction of the prejudice of the white man against the black. 
The earliest success in each case was achieved at about the same 
time: the first Reform Bill came in 1832; Emancipation in 1833. 
The remedy against the encroachments of class privilege has been 
(or is thought to have been) found in the development and expan- 
sion of democratic principles: a remedy which has been (or has 
the credit of having been) so successful that it has gradually come 
to be looked on as the panacea for all social evils. Hence it is 
scarcely surprising that its progress in our Colonies should have 
been hailed with delight in England, and that English states- 
men, encouraged by its success in Colonies where the population 
is to all intents and purposes white, should now be inclined to 
extend it to Colonies where, though the dominant minority 
indeed is white, the mass of the people is black—that is to say, 
of Asiatic or African descent. In fact, they are inclined to try 
whether the panacea will not heal prejudice of colour as well as 
prejudice of class. | 

Englishmen as a rule trouble themselves little about our major 
Colonies, and still less about the more insignificant of them. 
They know little of their growth and condition: they presume 
they are flourishing, and assume that they are loyal. They hold 
in any case that what has been, actually or hypothetically, good 
for the mother country must be equally good for the Colony, quite 
irrespective of its climate, its industry, its population; and in 
consequence look upon a demand for representative institutions 
from any Colony as a sure indication of its moral and material 
progress. ‘Two of our tropical islands lately made such a demand. 
Probably few Englishmen know or care about the matter; but the 
fact remains that they did. It is proposed to give, in the present 
paper, a brief account of the recent administrative reforms in 
these two islands, Jamaica and Mauritius, to the end that they 
who have any interest in our possessions beyond sea may learn 
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what is the true reason and significance thereof. And first of 
Jamaica. 

JAMAIca, a lovely and fertile island, 144 miles in extreme 
length, and 49 in extreme breadth, was captured from the Spaniards 
by Cromwell’s expedition in 1655, and finally ceded to England 
by the Treaty of Madrid in 1670. With the cruel story of the 
Spanish rule there we are not concerned. It is sufficient to say 
that very soon after passing into our hands the island was granted 
a constitution on the English model: a little House of Commons, 
called the House of Assembly, and a little House of Lords, called 
the Legislative Council, with a Governor for Sovereign, complete. 
So long as slaves were numerous, and sugar was dear, Jamaica 
was a rich possession, and throve, so far as the landowners were 
concerned, amazingly. But this artificial prosperity received a 
severe blow in the emancipation of the slaves, and another in 
the abolition of the protective duties on sugar some dozen years 
later. Emancipation dealt peculiarly hard with Jamaica. The 
reputation of the slave owners was so bad that the English Govern- 
ment declined to permit them to receive immigrants from India; 
and, as the freed slaves preferred squatting to working, labour 
became ruinously scarce. The House of Assembly, of course, 
fought both those measures tooth and nail with exceeding violence 
and acrimony; and indeed this same Assembly proved the most 
obstinate and intractable of all the petty chambers in the West 
Indies. 

The old Constitution, however, lasted for another twenty years 
after the abolition of the protective duties—till the year 1865, when 
it suddenly came to an abrupt conclusion. The blacks rose in 
rebellion with a fury that threatened the utter extinction of the 
whites, and, indeed, but for Governor Eyre, were likely to have 
annihilated them. The rising, as is well known, was masterfully 
suppressed ; but, none the less, it killed the sham Constitution. 
The Assembly abdicated under terror, and Jamaica became a 
Crown Colony. It is curious that so miserable a parody of the 
British Constitution should have been suffered to last so long as 
it did. It was utterly rotten and effete—simply a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a body of narrow-minded and ignorant 
planters, who were determined to keep the main power to them- 
selves. At the last general election (1868) the number of registered 
electors, out of a total population of 441,250, was 1,798, of whom 
1,482 only recorded their votes. 

Crown Colony Government vests all legislative power in a 
Council, composed of members official and unofficial, all nominated 
by the Crown ; the total number varying in different Colonies from 
ten to eighteen or thereabouts. The Governor presides, with an 
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original and a casting vote, and is, under -the Colonial Office, 
practically absolute. This was the new Constitution given to 
Jamaica, with a half promise that it should not be permanent ; 
and during its short existence it certainly improved things con- 
siderably. But the memory of the old Constitution was still 
dear to the Jamaicans; and every measure which was not quite 
to the taste of one section or another of the community (that is to 
say, almost every measure that was passed at all) called forth a wail 
of regret over the glory that was departed. Various things con- 
spired to hasten the downfall of Crown Colony Government in 
Jamaica. Falling prices and a devastating hurricane were hardly 
the fault of the Government; but many men doubtless thought in 
their secret hearts that such disasters could hardly have fallen 
on them under the old Constitution. A not over-tactful Governor 
helped matters but little; and, finally, a violent dispute with the 
English Government about payment of damages for the unlawful 
detention of a vessel brought things to a crisis. The unofficial 
members of council resigned in a body; and the Governor was so 
ill-advised as to say that he could find no gentlemen in the island 
competent to fill their places. 

Thereupon a loud outcry (not wholly unjustified) against Crown 
Colonyism, and impassioned appeals for a revival of the old Consti- 
tution arose. A Royal Commission was sent out in December, 
1881, after the quarrel had continued for a year, to report as to the 
necessary remedies; but before its return to England, in the sub- 
sequent April, a petition bearing some 5,000 Jamaican signatures, 
and praying for a reconstitution of the Council, was received by 
the Colonial Office ; the Council to consist of twenty-two members, 
eight nominated, and fourteen elected. It is needless to say that 
beyond the promotion of the Governor to another Colony, and the 
substitution of the general commanding the West Indian station in 
his place, nothing was done till December. Throughout this time, 
the General, although an excellent administrator, was placed 
in an extremely awkward position, having to govern without 
the machinery of government, and with a turbulent population 
clamouring for what he could not give. 

In December, however, Sir Henry Norman left England to 
assume the government, and brought with him Lord Derby’s reply 
to the cry of Jamaica—namely, a retention of the old numbers of 
the Council, with the same proportion of official and unofficial 
members, but the last to be elected, ‘instead of nominated as 
heretofore.”” And, as a further concession, “‘ in questions involving 
the imposition of new taxes, or the appropriation of public money 
for any other purpose than the payment of salaries already 
assigned to persons now employed on the fixed establishment of 
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the Colony, the vote of the official members shall, as a general rule, 
not be recorded against that of the unofficial members if not less 
than six of the latter are present and agreed.” 

This offer fell so far short of the expectations of the colonists that 
the agitation was renewed—indignation meetings, damnatory reso- 
lutions, invidious comparisons of the promise and the performance 
of the Imperial authorities, with all the pomp and circumstance 
of outraged liberty, despotic interference, and so forth. But the 
Colonial Office was firm, and rightly so. The tact of Sir Henry 
Norman calmed the troubled spirits; and by February, 1884, 
a Commission of Jamaicans was sitting to decide as to the 
qualifications that should be necessary for the future voters. 
This Commission recommended that the franchise should be 
extended— 

1. To men able to read and write, occupiers (as householders) 
of a house, and paying direct taxes to the amount of £1 
annually. 

2. To men, able to read and write, and paying direct taxes to the 
amount of 30s. annually. 

As regards the educational test, however, the Commission was 
by no means unanimous. Two out of the eight members com- 
posing it suggested, without giving reasons, that it should be, for 
a time at least, ignored. A third member, himself formerly a 
working man, protested against it with great force and good sense. 
First, he urged, that the test proposed (namely, that each voter 
claiming to be enrolled should sign his name to a form of claim, 
and add the date) was useless and inefficient for any practical 
purpose. Secondly, owing to the continual neglect of the legislators 
of the island (the old House of Assembly) to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people, the majority of the coloured population for over 
thirty years had had no fair chance of learning to read and write’ 
This class, however, contained many men skilled in husbandry and 
handicraft, industrious, and law-abiding, whom it would be unjust 
to exclude. Thirdly, while not averse from an educational test in 
the abstract, he opposed the coupling of it with the property 
qualification, as the combined restriction would have the effect of 
disqualifying the rich man because he was uneducated, and the 
educated man because he was poor. 

This very sensible reasoning was duly appreciated by Sir Henry 
Norman. ‘“ The immediate enforcement of the educational test,” 
he wrote to Lord Derby, ‘would probably give the 250,000 
adult negroes far fewer votes than the 68,000 white and coloured 
adults, and thus leave the representation to a great extent in the 
hands of a limited class.” It was, therefore, eventually decided 
that on the first registration of voters the condition of ability to 
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read and write should be dispensed with, but that all who should 
on subsequent enrolments (i.e., after the year 1884) claim registra- 
tion for the first time should be required first to subscribe their 
name and the date to the form of claim. 

“The test proposed,” said Sir Henry Norman, “is perhaps 
hardly worthy to be called an educational test at all; but I do not 
feel able to suggest a higher at present.” Thus, then, the matter 
of the franchise was settled. The Commissioners calculated that 
under their unaltered scheme there would be about 15,000 voters 
(the total population was 580,000); but Sir Henry Norman 
reckoned that, even under the amended scheme, there would be 
probably not above 9,000. 

The qualifications for electors duly settled, the next thing was 
to fix the qualifications for the candidates. These were allowed to 
remain the same as those required for members of the old House of 
Assembly, to wit : 

1. A clear annual income of £150 from lands. 

2. Or partly from lands and partly from any freehold office or 

business of £200. 

3. Or from office or business alone of £300. 

4. Or payment of direct or export taxes to the amount of £10. 

The greatest difficulty of all was to settle what proportion 
there should be of official to unofficial members in the new 
Council; but the number of unofficial (that is to say, of elected) 
members, was fixed at nine,* and the number of officials left un- 
specified. Sir Henry Norman twice urged his opinion that it would 
be inexpedient to give the unofficial members a majority for the 
present; but Lord Derby decided to give them, at all events to 
begin with, a preponderance in the new Council. Meanwhile, 
power was given to the Governor to raise the total number of 
officials to ten, in cases of urgent necessity; and an express 
instruction was laid down ‘that it is the Governor’s duty to over- 
ride the votes of the elected members if, in his opinion, the public 
interest absolutely requires it.” This is an excellent example of 
Lord Derby’s Colonial administration. A Governor urges that 
certain powers are indispensable to him at once; and. Lord Derby 
grants them potentially in the future. -Shirking the present 
diffigulty and responsibility himself, he leaves them to his successors, 
who in consequence will have to face increased responsibility and 
accumulated difficulties hereafter. 

Mauritius (to pass now from West to East) has a history very 
different from thatof Jamaica. The island was originally colonized 
by the Dutch in 1598; then abandoned by them after a century, 
and taken by the French; finally captured from the French by 

* Order in Council, May 1884. 
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the British after another century (1810), and confirmed in the 
possession of England by the Treaty of Paris. 

The great preponderance of the French element forbade the con- 
cession of representative institutions to Mauritius; and hence we 
find that, in 1831, its government was vested in a Governor, 
assisted by a Legislative Council, which was made up of seven 
official and as many unofficial members, all nominated by the 
Crown. That was a great piece of good fortune for Mauritius. 
Emancipation, which dealt so disastrously with the West Indies, 
left it unharmed. The West Indies, under their petty constitutions, 
were ruined from want of labour, because it was not safe to entrust 
the white oligarchies with coolie immigrants from India. Barba- 
dos alone of them escaped the general crash, and its negroes 
were obliged to work from want of reclaimed land to squat on. 
Mauritius, however, being under the absolute power of the Crown, 
was subject to no such disadvantages, and was thus enabled almost 
at once to draw on the surplus population of India for labourers. 
This East Indian immigration is by far the most important event 
in the history of the island. 

Thus provided with the form of government best suited to its 
wants, the island throve amazingly, attaining through the half- 
century, 1831-81, to a pitch of prosperity equalled in few British 
Colonies. The following figures will give the reader some notion of 
the progress of Mauritius.— 


Imports (value in Rupees) 1829. Rs. 8,900,000. 
1881. Rs. 24,670,000. 
Exports om i 1829. Rs. 7,310,000. 
1881. Rs. 35,526,000. 
Revenue - 1831. Rs. 1,556,000. 
1881. Rs. 7,813,000. 
Expenditure,, ‘in 1831. Rs. 1,918,000. 
1881. Rs. 7,600,000. 
Exportation of sugar 1831. Fr. pds. 70,200,000. 
1881. », 285,000,000. 


Again, as regards population. The people in 1830 numbered 
96,000, of whom 69,000 were slaves. In 1883 they numbered 
359,000, of whom no fewer than 250,000 were Indian immigrants 
or their descendants; the balance being made up of an extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of races, English, French, African negroes 
(descendants of the old slaves), Chinese, Arab, and Malagasy. Of 
these last, the French, numbering 2,370, and the Malagasies, num- 
bering 1,250, are, respectively, the most and the least important 
elements. 


For the rest, the Island went on very comfortably. The Council 
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worked always loyally and cordially with the Governor, earning a 
succession of eulogies from the different Secretaries of State at the 
Colonial Office. Occasionally, of course, there were unpleasant- 
nesses, such as the rule of an unpopular Governor, mismanagement 
of the finances, and so forth ; but these were generally set right by 
the arrival of a new and wiser chief. Once, indeed, there was 
more than ordinary discontent—when the privilege (which had been 
conceded to the unofficial members) of enjoying a majority in the 
Council was suddenly and preremptorily withdrawn. Another 
severe blow to the old French oligarchy was the changing of the 
language of the local courts from French to English ; but this was 
called for by the majority of the inhabitants, and accepted by at 
least one of the disappointed minority as a judgment on its own 
prejudices. But then, on the other hand, the unofficial members 
were granted the right of initiative in the Council itself, and this 
did something towards soothing angry feelings. Altogether, in 
spite of some mistakes (for no Government is infallible), Crown 
Colonyism was admitted by all to have done very well for Mauri- 
tius. Capital, French and English, kept pouring in ; railways were 
made; the very best machinery for the sugar manufacture was 
imported ; and all went well and smoothly. The only attempt at 
elective institutions was made in 1850 by the erection of the 
capital, Port Louis, into a municipality; but this has not been a 
complete success. Indeed, the people of the second town in the 
Island firmly declined the offer of the same privilege. Still, the 
Island was happy, contented, and prosperous ; well educated, too, 
the white section of it, and ready to educate the black and brown 
also, though not without difficulties between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and between European languages and Asiatic. 

About the middle of 1882, however, two burning questions came 
up to inflame the Mauritius mind: questicns of the mail service, 
and of the representation of the Island. Let not the reader smile. 
There has been many a bitter struggle between a Governor and his 
Council over much smaller things. The words “mail service” 
comprehend the whole matter of communication with Europe and 
the civilized world. Deforestation, the necessary forerunner of 
reforestation, means, in a place like Mauritius, diminished rainfall, 
decreased fertility, actual injury to life and health. On both those 
subjects the Governor and his official following over-ruled the 
greater number of the unofficials, one of whom, a gentleman of 
high standing, said openly -in the Council (being a little heated) 
that there was no object in an unofficial element at all if it was to 
be over-ridden in matters of purely local interest, and hinted that it 
was time such a state of things was altered. The speech was taken 
up without the Council walls, and the reform movement began. 
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The first symptom was the convention of a large meeting, com- 
posed (so the local newspapers said) of the élite of Mauritian 
society. The bold orator of the Council took the chair, and 
explained that the object of the assembly was to consult as to 
certain changes that were necessary in the Constitution. He spoke 
with moderation, and was followed by a leading barrister, who 
had a scheme ready cut and dried—to wit, Council of twenty- 
four : eight official members, eight nominated unofficials, and eight 
elected. This, he said, would make safe provision against the 
monopoly of power in the hands of an oligarchy. He was 
followed by another gentleman of the legal profession, evidently 
a favourite orator, who delivered a chaleuwreux discours, wherewith 
he captivated the assembly for a space of twenty minutes. 
Unfortunately we have space for but one sentence, and that not the 
most chaleureux of this discours, though a fair sample: ‘‘ Con- 
vinced that a reform of the Constitution is the sentiment of the 
whole country, or at the very least of the great majority, we have 
first formed ourselves into a little group, and have called upon you ” 
(the élite), ‘‘as, on divers grounds, the representatives of Mauritian 
society, to join us; because between us and you, and between us 
and the whole country, there is an entire consensus of opinion on 
this point. (Vifs applaudissements.)” The next speaker also was 
a legal gentleman. He began by declaring that the population of 
Mauritius could be said without hesitation to be a population 
‘‘intelligente et éclairée’’ [Bravos!, and ought to have a share in 
the public business and in the control of the finances. ‘Let us 
form ”’ (peroration this) ‘“‘ a committee of action, and summon none 
but people dont les lumirées et le caratere soient une garantie pour 
mous. And let me tell you that nothing will be easier: I speak 
before an assembly composed of the élite of the Mauritian popula- 
tion.” A fortunate—nay: an ideal—island this, where the élite 
represents the whole country, French, English, Indian, Arab, 
Chinese, and Malagasy; where, too, a member of the élite can 
assure it that between it and the great majority of the population 
there is a complete consensus of opinion. 

Committee of Initiative and Committee of Action were accord- 
ingly nominated, and set to work at once. But meanwhile the 
general ardour was a little damped by the appearance of two 
letters in the local press, written by the senior unofficial member 
of Council, a gentleman of great ability, weight, and experience—in 
fact, the Nestor of the Council. The Island, he urged, is extremely 
prosperous and contented. Perfect harmony reigns between all 
classes; our trade and finances are both in most satisfactory con- 
dition. Why disturb all this? How can we have elective institu- 
tions in a colony containing a multitude of races with no bond of 
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nationality, or patriotism, or religion, and differing in manners, 
customs, language, colour, and even dress? Look at Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Réunion. In 1866 the French Colonial Minister 
consulted the Councils of those Islands as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing an elective element; whereto the Councils replied that such 
an innovation would only separate the population into two bitterly 
hostile camps, and that it would be better for the Crown to continue 
to hold the balance of power between the incongruous elements. 
The Colonial Minister agreed, and the colonies flourished. But in 
1871 Gambetta introduced universal suffrage, which has led to the 
effacement of the respectable classes, the desertion of capital, the 
most disastrous legislation, general demoralisation, and even blood- 
shed. Look, too, at the following figures. In 1848 our Indian 
male population numbered 49,000: it now numbers, in spite of 
epidemics, 151,000. The general population contained in 1848 
55,600 males: it has increased in the same period to but 57,300. 
Will the whites submit to this majority, as elective institutions 
would require them? Is it not better that the Crown should 
continue to govern than that an electorate composed mainly of 
Indians, Chinese, and Arabs, who must certainly be in the majority 
unless the franchise granted be founded not on property but on 
educational qualification should govern ? 

The Committee, however, worked steadily on, and held a second 
meeting in October, 1882. There were a good many notaries and 
attorney’s clerks in attendance, and a few Arabs; but the lower 
orders were almost entirely absent. The bold orator of the Council 
again opened the proceedings, as on the former occasion, with a 
temperate speech. He ridiculed the notion of anxiety at an Indian 
supremacy, “‘the Asiatic spectre” (as it is called), and said that 
those Indians who were qualified should be placed on the electoral 
roll. Then followed the first legal gentleman, who spoke with 
similar generosity in regard to the Indians. Here, however, the 
usual course of the proceedings was broken by a busy barrister, 
whose acquaintance we have not yet made. This gentleman 
announced himself as the champion of the Indian element, and 
proceeded to remark that prejudice of colour was far more burning 
(brulante) than people imagined: a delicate subject, whereof he 
would endeavour to treat without giving offence. At this point, 
however, the Indian champion was hooted down ; and he withdrew, 
announcing that he would continue the opposition that he had begun. 

Then our old friend the “ chalewreux”’ discourser came forward, 
and was received with rounds of applause. The worthy gentleman 
was for some time unable to speak for emotion, and was compelled 
to begin with an apology for his weakness. He again dealt, in 
his well-known “ chaleureux” fashion, with the claims of the 
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Indians and the absurd fear of their preponderance in the country. 
His sentiments towards the Indians were as generous as those of 
the preceding speakers: a fact which we beg readers carefully to 
note. 

The ultimate outcome of all this oratory was a petition, signed 
by 8,329 persons, praying for a reconstitution of the Council, 
with the proposal that it should be composed of ten official, ten 
nominated, and ten elected members. The grievances of the 
‘“‘country’”’ and the powerlessness of the unofficial members were 
set forth in moving terms, and a whole scheme of reform, cut and 
dried, with even the property qualifications for future voters, was 
carefully drawn out, the whole being signed by our friend the 
** chaleureux”’ orator, as Reporter to the Committee. 

The Acting Governor, Mr. Napier Broome, had hitherto wisely 
abstained from expression of opinion; but he now gave his views 
clearly as to the causes and meaning of the reform movement, 
in a despatch to Lord Derby : 


It will be seen that the meeting at which the position was considered was 
numerous, influential, and orderly. . . . It must be allowed that its promoters, 
with a considerable body of their followers, have shown themselves well fitted 
to take part in public affairs; and should doubt or objection arise as to the 
proposed change, it will certainly not be grounded on any apprehension that 
the ‘* planters, landholders, members of the learned professions, and merchants,” 
by whom the petition is supported, are deficient 1n political capacity. Ifit were 
a question only of these classes, or if those who now came forward stood at 
the head of an ordinary population from which they themselves had sprung, 
and the wants and wishes of which they might be presumed to interpret, 
Mauritius, I have no hesitation in saying, would long ago have emerged from 
the condition of a Crown Colony. 

But, as your Lordship knows, the matter rests upon a different basis. We 
have here to deal with 360,000 people divided into half-a-dozen races, between 
which—however they may dwell in harmony—there is, as has been said, ‘“ no 
bond of nationality, religion, and patriotism, and who difter equally in manners, 
customs, language, and even dress.’’ There is no one entitled to speak in the 
name of the inhabitants of this Colony. The planter may speak for the 300 
owners of sugar estates, who form the leading interest of the island; the 
English or Scotch merchant for the half-dozen British firms which are the 
channel of a great portion of its commerce; the Creole gentleman for an “upper 
thousand ” of his class; and the official for a bureaucracy, 750 strong. The 
shopkeeper or employé, of blood wholly or partially European, may interpret 
for their respective sections of their community, which may number about 
2,000 each ; the eight or nine hundred Arab traders may have common know- 
ledge of what is suited to their wants; and the Chinese retailers, a very isolated 
section, may know their own affairs. None of these classes represents what I 
may call the aboriginal lower class of the island, the 28,000 male adult 
descendants of the slaves of former times; still less do they represent the main 
factor of the population, the 250,000 people of Indian race. 


Next, as to the causes of the Petition :— 


It must be remembered that the cultivated and educated class in this island 
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is numerous, considering the smallness of the community. The extraordinary 
richness and prosperity of Mauritius, and its long settled law and civilization, 
have nourished an island aristocracy which is perhaps without example in any 
country of similar extent for its numbers, its social refinement, and its 
intelligence and activity of mind. Our planters have never been ruined by 
events, nor are they, as in some other sugar-growing Colonies, an absentee 
class. As a rule they live on their estates, and many of them belong to families 
of old date, amongst whom the soil of the island has for generations been held 
and passed under the French code. Our merchants trade on a great scale with 
many parts of the world, and are men of high commercial ability and standing. 
Our Bar is equalled in few English colonies, in most of which gentlemen are 
locally admitted to practice before the Courts, and attorney’s and barrister’s 
business is done by the same person. In Mauritius, the attorney and the 
barrister are as sharply defined as at Westminster, and no advocate can practise 
before our Superior Court who is not also qualified to practise before the 
Imperial Courts of Judicature. The medical profession here is equally well 
manned, not by practitioners who emigrated because they failed to make their 
way in England, but by gentlemen of island families, who have been sent to 
Europe in their youth to be educated at the schools of London, Paris, and 
Edinburgh. As for the local press, it is enough to say that Port Louis boasts 
seven daily journals, a number significant of its heterogeneous population, and 
not equalled, I believe, in any Colonial town. These newspapers are carried 
on in an island cut off (except on the day of the arrival of the monthly mail, or 
of any chance vessel) from the rest of the world; and have thus to subsist on 
local news—that is to say, mainly on the doings of the Government, which, as 
may be supposed, are sharply watched and criticised. 

To satisfy the political aspirations and ambitions of this busy, bustling upper- 
class section of our society,there are only the eight unofficial seats in the present 
Council. The Crown appoints to these, and they are nominally tenable during 
its pleasure. As a matter of fact, a Councillor is never removed, and the 
present unofficial members have held their seats for periods varying from a 
quarter of a century to thirteen years. It is no wonder that objections to such 
an inelastic Council should arise among the busy, bustling upper section above 
described. 

As regards the over-ruling of the unofficial members, Mr. Broome 
pointed out that out of 131 laws, many of them of great importance, 
passed by the Council within the previous five years, 125 had been 
passed without any adverse unofficial vote ; while of the remaining 
six, three received one adverse vote; two, two adverse votes ; and 
one, four adverse votes,—the unofficial members numbering eight. 
Finally, on grounds easily deducible from the foregoing despatch, he 
strongly deprecated any step in the direction of elective institutions ; 
his chief reason being that the granting of the petition would give 
the government of the Colony first into the hands of an oligarchy 
of planters, journalists, and lawyers; or, the vote of the Creole and 
Indian population becoming predominant, give the electoral power 
to an ignorant class easily preyed on by demagogues. In either 
case, the embitterment of class and colour feeling would be certain. 

sriefly, the only recommendation he could make was that the un- 
official side of the Council should be renovated by the retirement 
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and renomination of the members en masse every five or seven years, 
or at the rate of one or two annually. 

How far Mr. Broome’s estimate of the true causes of the reform 
movement was correct may be judged from the fact that of the 
fifty-two members composing the Reform Committee ten were editors 
of newspapers, at least seven (including three of the principal - 
officers) were of the legal profession, and eight were doctors. But 
the legal element was not wholly unanimous on the reform question. 
As we have seen, a busy barrister took up the championship of the 
Indians at the second meeting ; and he fulfilled his threat of oppo- 
sition by getting up a counter-petition against the movement, to 
which he obtained 7,000 signatures and crosses from actual Indians, 
and by duly forwarding the whole, with some very forcible arguments 
on his side of the question, to the Secretary of State. The Nestor 
of the Council and his following, small but influential, also drew up 
and despatched a counter-petition. Altogether, these were stirring 
times—at least among the busy, bustling section, for it does not 
appear that the Indians took the least interest in the proceedings. 
We have looked in vain, also, for a meeting of the Chinese, or of the 
Arabs, or of the Malagasies, or of the African negroes. These 
races appear to be strangely apathetic in political affairs. 

Lord Derby’s reply to the petition of the reform agitators was 
delayed until the middle of June, 1883, and, when it did arrive, was 
by no means satisfactory tothem. The Colonial Minister offered to 
make some change in the direction mentioned by Mr. Broome, but 
firmly declined, for the reasons stated by him, to permit the intro- 
duction of an elective element into the Council. ‘‘ The Indian 
population of Mauritius” (so ran the despatch), ‘‘ numbering about 
250,000, out of a total number of 360,000, has immigrated into the 
island with the sanction of the Indian Government, in full reliance 
upon that protection which is secured to them under the existing 
Constitution.” That was sufficient reason for refusing to alter it. 

So ended the first stage of the movement. Meanwhile, however, 
a great change had taken place at Government House. Mr. Napier 
Broome was promoted to an Australian Colony, and Sir John Pope 
Hennessy took his place. This latter gentleman has done much 
in the course of his service to promote divers reforms in different 
colonies, with varying results. Perhaps his most notable success 
lay in his procuring the abolition of the representative assemblies 
in the Windward Islands, and his most notable failure in an 
attempt after the same end in Barbados, which resulted in a 
rising of the blacks against the whites in that island. In fact, Sir 
John has generally been more popular with the black or coloured 
section than with the whites in every colony that he has yet 
governed. Nevertheless, his well-known Liberal opinions were 
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sufficient to encourage the reform leaders to renew their efforts ; 
and accordingly, in December, 1883, six months after Sir John’s 
arrival, the matter was again brought forward, this time in the 
Council itself. Two resolutions—the one condemning the then 
existing Constitution; the other claiming as indispensable a 
Council of twenty-one members, whereof at least two-thirds should 
be unofficial—were duly moved, talked over at great length, and 
passed—the first by nine votes to six, the second by eight votes to 
seven. Sir John Pope Hennessy, in reporting the fact to the 
Colonial Office, strongly supported the reformers, confirming all 
that had been said by Mr. Broome as to the superiority of the 
middle class in Mauritius, and adding that the relations between 
the Indians and their employers, and generally between the higher 
and the lower classes, were of a trustful and friendly nature 
unknown to other colonies. Of this trustful friendliness more will 
be said; but meanwhile it is curious to note the composition of the 
Council at the time of this most important debate. Of the eight 
official members, no fewer than five were acting officers, one at 
least of whom held opinions diametrically opposed to those of the 
gentleman in whose place he sat. Further, the Nestor of the 
Council was too ill to attend, and his vote was consequently lost. 
On such small things do grave issues hang. Had these two 
members been present, both resolutions would have been lost. Sir 
John Pope Hennessy laid great stress on the conduct of the debate 
as proof of the fitness of the Mauritians to govern themselves ; and 
certainly, if rhetorical power is to be taken as the measure of 
political ability, it must be confessed that he was no more than 
just. But in this respect the reformers certainly had the 
superiority ; and many doubtful arguments employed by them 
were allowed to pass unchallenged by their opponents. “It is 
a fallacy,” said the bold orator who moved the first resolution, 
“it is a fallacy to say that we owe our prosperity to our political 
system. We owe it to our geographical situation, to the fertility 
of our soil, to the energy and enterprising spirit of the inhabi- 
tants, to the influx of foreign capital, to free-trade and an abundant 
supply of labour.” Alas! there are too many British possessions, 
not less fertile, not less favourably situate, where capital and 
labour are both of them scarce, and the general condition is 
unsatisfactory, all because they were for years under a pseudo- 
representative government which, by denying security, forbade all 
enterprise and progress. 

The Reform Committee followed up its victory with an address 
to the Secretary of State, less courteous than the first, and not 
free from bad taste and personal acrimony. Two new grievances 
were adduced: first, the introduction of flogging into the island 
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prisons, to which French sentiment is violently opposed; and, 
secondly, the disinclination of the Colonial Office to appoint 
native Mauritians to offices within the Colony. The question of 
corporal punishment in prisons is always difficult and open to 
argument. Suffice it to say that English sentiment is opposed to 
French in regard to it. The non-appointment of Colonists to 
public situations in their native land is a standing grievance in all 
such small communities as Mauritius, and a grievance not to be 
remedied. Nevertheless, the Colonial Office is undoubtedly in the 
right. Where the educated class is so small, it follows of necessity 
that most of its members are related to each other, and the ties of 
blood are too strong to permit public officers to execute their duties 
impartially where the welfare of their kinsmen is at stake—much 
more so when the advancement of the officers themselves depends 
on the interest of influential relations. 

Though carried triumphantly through the Council, the plans of 
the reformers were not left untroubled by opposition from without. 
The Nestor of the Council, though he could not record his vote, 
took pains to record his opinions in the local press, and combated 
the arguments of the majority with none the less earnestness and 
force for that his cause was now desperate. The busy barrister, 
too, again took up the cudgels for the Indian population, and 
brought newspaper extracts and other evidence to show that 
prejudice of race and colour was by no means extinct in Mauritius. 
And, indeed, it may well be conceived that it was not, inasmuch as 
a leading member of the French whites had recently devoted his 
leisure to a series of articles proving that the ultimate supremacy 
of the Indians was a sociological certainty. Further, the busy 
champion urged that too little importance had been attached to 
his petition against reform, which had been signed by 7,000 
Indians, and argued that, if the reformers had studiously 
abstained (as they affirmed) from any endeavour to procure the 
support of that class, this was sufficient evidence that they left it 
completely out of the question. 

In vain Lord Derby wrote early in 1884 to announce that in 
the face of the resolution passed by the Council, the Imperial 
Government would not press its objections to a reform, and would 
be prepared to allow a certain number of the unofficial members of 
Council to be elected, instead of nominated as theretofore. His 
Lordship, however, did not fail to repeat that he considered the 
existing Constitution fully adequate to elicit a free expression of 
the wishes and requirements of the Colony. It may seem strange, 
after all that has been stated already, that, holding those opinions, 
he should have yielded: the reader shall judge from the sequel 
whether he did right or not. Yield, however, he did; and Sir 
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John Pope Hennessy at once communicated the welcome news to 
the leaders of the Reform movement—not, be it observed, to the 
Council, as was his duty. The leaders graciously accepted the 
concession, provided that the unofficial members were granted 
the same powers relating to votes on matters of finance or of purely 
local interest as those enjoyed by their peers in Jamaica, to which 
condition Lord Derby agreed. The number of elected members 
was then ordained to be six; the balance of the Council to consist 
of three nominated unofficial and nine official members. Sir 
John Pope Hennessy thereupon appointed a ‘“‘ thoroughly repre- 
sentative Commission”’ to settle the details of the franchise, «Ke. ; 
and now the battle began in earnest. ‘‘ This thoroughly repre- 
sentative Commission” included thirty-two members, of whom 
twenty were members of the original Reform Committee, one an 
Indian and one a Chinaman. It does not appear that this last 
pair took any active part in the proceedings; and, indeed, it is 
recorded by a member of the Commission that they were “ tous 
deux fort intimidés de se trouver au milieu de nous.” Figure the 
bewildered visage of Goolam Mamode Ajam, and the solemn face 
and twinkling eyes of Ajam-Tink-Win, as they gazed on this 
turmoil of lawyers and doctors! It appears that they never spoke ; 
and there is, unfortunately, no pidgin-English protest attached to 
the minutes. 

The reformers, assured of a majority, began to assert their 
power at once. At the very first meeting of the Commission, the 
leaders moved the adoption of the franchise proposed in the 
petition of 1882, and were with difficulty dissuaded from press- 
ing for an immediate division. Three motions for returns and 
reports, in order to ascertain the qualifications and position of 
the Indian population, were rejected by large majorities. Two 
returns (afterwards proved to be utterly worthless), purporting to 
show the probable number of electors, were handed in at the third 
meeting; and then the majority resolved that no better informa- 
tion could be obtained on this subject, and proceeded without more 
ado to settle the question of the franchise. A curious reversal of 
the usual order of things. The property qualifications proposed in 
1882 were then at once adopted, with a single alteration. They 
were as follows :— 

a. Ownership of immovable property of annual value of Rs. 480. 

b. Movable property worth Rs. 5,000 at least. 

c. Payment of rent at rate of Rs. 40 per month. 

d. Salary at rate of Rs. 80 a month (reduced to Rs. 60). 

(The husbands of wives, or eldest sons of widows possessing any 
one of the first three qualifications, to be also entitled to the vote.) 

Futher, the franchise, irrespective of property qualification 
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was granted by the Commission to graduates of Universities in the 
United Kingdom, barristers, advocates, notaries, attorneys, 
solicitors, duly qualified medical practitioners and pharmacists, 
sworn land-surveyors, certificated teachers, clergymen, alumni of 
the Royal College after passing a certain examination, editors and 
sub-editors of newspapers, and reporters and other members of the 
editorial staff of a certain standing. It was a beautiful and com- 
prehensive but not strictly complete list. There seems, to be no 
reason why architects, engineers, actuaries, and bond fide drama- 
tists (to say nothing of veterinary surgeons and dentists) should 
not have been added. 

But that was not all. An educational test had to be decided on : 
a matter which seems to have puzzled the Commissioners a good 
deal. First, one gentleman proposed that nobody should have a 
right to the vote unless he were acquainted with the French or the 
English language. This was firmly and virtuously rejected by the 
reformers, on the ground that a large number of Indians, having 
other electoral qualifications, would thus be deprived of their 
privilege of voting. Then another gentleman proposed that 
electors should be required to prove that they could read and write 
in their own language. This, again, was rejected by the same 
majority led by the same speakers, one of whom (the leading 
reformer in the Council) urged that such a measure would ruin 
the Colony, extinguish the Creoles, and establish the uncontrolled 
sway of the Indian element. It need hardly be said that this 
majority included all those who had been so loud in protestation of 
generosity towards the Indians in the earlier reform meetings, 
and had laughed at the fears of an Indian predominance. The 
matter «was finally settled by the following resolution, which we 
give verbatim—first, because it is not easily condensed, and, 
secondly, because it deserves to be studied as the production of 
the élite of highly-cultivated and intelligent Mauritian Society :— 

“No person who at the time of the Royal Order in Council” 
(establishing the new Constitution), ‘‘ hereafter to be promulgated, 
shall be under twelve years of age, shall be registered as a voter 
when he comes of age, unless he shall, in the presence of the 
registering officer or a magistrate, subscribe his name to his claim 
to be registered, and write thereon the date of such subscription in 
English or French.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that these various measures were 
not passed without a struggle. A few members of the original 
reform committee seceded from the compact majority, and offered 
a gallant but fruitless resistance to nearly every proposal. These 
brought forward a complete scheme for the lowering of the pro- 
perty qualifications, for the Scrutin de Liste, and other alterations, 
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which they embodied in a protest addressed to the Secretary of 
State. Another member, otherwise at one with the dominant 
faction, also drew up a protest against the educational test, setting 
forth its folly and futility in remarkably forcible language. Finally, 
the aged Nestor wrote a long letter to the Colonial Office, recount- 
ing with biting sarcasm the secret history of the Sessions of the 
Commission, with all the absurdities, negligences, and ignorances 
thereof. It was he who proved the worthlessness of the two 
returns on which the Commission relied for an estimate of the 
number of voters: no very difficult task, inasmuch as the returns 
were based on no particular calculations, and differed from each 
other to a considerable degree for no particular reason. The 
first set down the probable number of voters at 9,000: the second 
hastily increased it to 12,000. Appended to this letter was a 
speech of the Protector of Immigrants, far the best authority in 
the island as to the condition of the Indians, stating that the 
franchise proposed would utterly exclude the poorer Creoles and 
Indians, many of whom were capable of giving an intelligent vote. 
This speech, it is needless to say, was unheeded, by the majority of 
the Commission. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy, in forwarding this letter, treated it with 
indifference, as unworthy of serious notice; but Lord Derby took 
a contrary view. His eyes were by this time pretty well opened to 
the true intent of the so-called Liberal movement, and to the 
manner in which the Governor had treated it. Lord Derby 
rejected the proposal to grant the vote to journalists, &e., cut 
down the property qualifications by about one-third; and, while 
approving of an educational test in the abstract, objected to any 
scheme which should require Indians to read and write in any 
language but their own, or postpone the enforcement of the test to 
some future period. He accepted the proof of the worthlessness 
of the estimates showing the number of voters, and, as a final 
warning to headlong spirits, ordered the Governor to inform the 
Nestor of the Council that the latter’s observations had been con- 
sidered by the Colonial Office with the attention to which his 
experience and zeal for the public interests of Mautitius entitled 
them. 

At this point (May, 1885) we close the history of the Reform 
movement in Mauritius, having no occasion to follow it any farther. 
It is hard to say to which of the three parties chiefly concerned it 
is least creditable—to the Liberal Colonial Minister, or to the 
Liberal Governor, or to the Liberal Mauritians. Lord Derby first 
rightly declines to grant elective institutions; then he agrees to 
concede them though adhering to his opinion that Mauritius is 
better without them. Too late he finds out that he has been hood- 
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winked, and he is then very indignant. It is all of a piece with the 
policy of the then Government—weak, vacillating, always too 
late. Sir John Pope Hennessy is fully assured in Mauritius in 
1884 that chattering power is a sure index of political capacity, 
and is prepared to support a grant of elective institutions in virtue 
thereof; though he was fully convinced of the contrary in Bar- 
bados in 1876, where he turned three of the Windward Islands 
into Crown Colonies, and endeavoured to do to the same with a 
fourth. 

Then, again, the Liberal Mauritians, were loud in their protes- 
tations of fairness and friendliness to the Indians at first, but 
steadily hostile to the same Indians when the time came to make 
their professions good. In Jamaica, also, where the Africans have 
an enormous numerical predominance, we found loud outcry for 
representative institutions but the same attempt by the same means 
to exclude the blacks. In both cases there is something suspiciously 
like a tampering with figures. The Jamaica Commission, after 
imposing educational restrictions, estimated the probable number 
of electors at 12,000 Sir Henry Norman, after removing these 
restrictions, set it down at no more than 9,000. The Mauritian 
Commission reckoned the voters first at 9,000, and then increased 
the estimate to 12,000, while sober calculation could not set them 
down at more than 3,000. 

Now, what is the true meaning of these two Reform move- 
ments? It is simply that the dominant white oligarchy is 
trembling for its supremacy, and, in order to maintain it, has 
appealed to the weak side of every English statesman (though 
some English statesmen have nothing but weak sides,) by a 
clamour for representative institutions. The details of such a 
reform must necessarily be left to these same whites as the only 
persons competent to deal with them; and forthwith the oppor- 
tunity is seized to assume, or reassume, the sway which the white 
man claims as his right over the black. 

Nor are such fears unfounded. The raison d’étre of Crown Colony 
Government is the impartial nurture and protection of blacks and 
whites alike ; and hence the black population advances far more 
rapidly both in numbers and influence under it than under a white 
oligarchy—in numbers, because immigrants feel secure under the 
shadow of the Crown; in influence, because more attention is paid to 
their moral and physical welfare. Further, while the blacks have 
increased in numbers, the whites have decreased. The white French 
population has, according to figures in the Blue-books, diminished 
from 8,000 in 1831 to a little over 2,000 in 18838, while the blacks 
have increased as we have seen. Nor is this otherwise than natural. 
Where the black and the white man live side by side within a small 
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area, the climate that favours the one must necessarily be injurious 
to the other. It is well known that the third generation of Eng- 
lishmen born on the plains of India is worth nothing; while that 
degraded race, “‘ the mean whites,” in Barbados, and doubtless in 
other tropical Colonies also, clearly shows that the decadence of 
the white men in a hot climate is not unexampled in other places 
besides India. Add to this the fact that colour, in spite of all the 
speeches ever made in Exeter Hall, remains the strongest barrier 
between man and man; and it is not difficult to account for the 
Reform movements in Mauritius and in Jamaica. 

That the Mauritians are alive to the danger is shown by the 
whole story of the agitation, without need to examine the socio- 
logical researches of an actual member of the white community. 
How long the whites may retain their supremacy now that they 
have, in spite of themselves, relaxed their hold on the coloured 
population, it is not easy to say. Mr. Broome reported that, with 
the best intentions, he had been unable to find a single Indian fit 
to sit even at the Council of Education ; but it is possible that the 
Indian voters may succeed even where Mr. Broome failed. If Indian 
natives find it worth while to come to England to seek a place in 
the Imperial Parliament, it is hardly likely that they will let pass 
such a chance as Mauritius offers to their ambition. There, 
the qualifications are the same for electors and candidates. If 
the Indians, therefore, bide their time, they can hardly fail, 
unless checked by British bayonets, to rise ultimately to supreme 
power in the island. Diversities of race and religion may cause 
delay; but recent experience in Trinidad (a riot only put down 
by firing on the mob, ten of whom were killed and a hundred 
wounded) shows that Indian imm:zrants of all kinds will unite for 
mischief. In Jamaica, where the blacks are of African and not 
of Indian blood, there is the recollection of a former outbreak to 
keep alive resentment against the now dominant whites. What 
they may lack in religious fanaticism may easily be supplied by 
demagogic eloquence, which has a singular charm for the African. 
But here, again, the change may be made without bloodshed. One 
thing is certain. If the blacks do obtain the upper hand, the 
whites will diminish rapidly, until their influence and ultimately 
their presence is a thing of the past. This may be judged from the 
example of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Réunion, to which islands 
the fanatical folly of Gambetta conceded, by a stroke of the pen, 
the privilege of universal suffrage. What may come, then, no one 
can tell. We have the dismal story of Haiti to give us some clue ; 
but perhaps it would be unjust, as well as rash, to draw inferences 
too hastily. 

The one conclusion to which these considerations lead us is 
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that in countries of small area, where men of white and coloured 
races live together, there is no safe medium between Crown 
Colony, (?.¢., absolute government), and the fullest development of 
the representative principle. The first means the supremacy of the 
whites, order, peace, and prosperity at the expense of a small 
garrison. The second means the supremacy of the coloured, and 
what further we cannot pretend to say. Anything between the two 
must lead to a constant struggle of races, with all the rascality, 
folly, and violence which colour-hatred, ignorance, jealousy and 
faction can generate—an eternal effort on the part of the whites to 
keep political power to themselves, and ceaseless striving on the part 
of the coloured to wrest it from them. If we are content to let 
these tropical islands pass to the coloured races well and good : let 
us give them not sham but real representative institutions. If we 
wish to retain them, and uphold the welfare of both blacks and 
whites, we must govern them autocratically. That pseudo-repre- 
sentative Government has failed in such communities may be seen 
from the history of the British West Indies in general and of 
Jamaica in particular ; that true representative Government has 
failed, from that of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Réunion ; that 
enlightened despotism has succeeded, brilliantly and signally suc- 
ceeded, is plain from the history of Mauritius. Would it not be 
better for Colonial Ministers to obey the teaching of experience 
rather than the clamour of noisy pseudo-Liberals? Is it not the 
duty of Colonial Ministers to set Crown Colonies right, when 
selfish oligarchies therein strive, for their own ends, to lead them 
astray? ‘‘ Reform’ does not always mean progress, nor ‘“ Free 
Institutions ”’ liberty. 
J. W. Forrescus. 
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Corsica. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

My recent visit to Corsica has increased my wonder that but few 
of the many thousand English who spend a large part of every winter 
on the Riviera relieve the monotony of their lives there by an excursion 
to the neighbouring picturesque, romantic, and historically interesting 
island of Corsica. The means of access are very easy. Steamers run 
two or three times each week from Marseilles and Nice respectively to 
Ajaccio in about twelve hours, and from Leghorn to Bastia in five or 
six hours. There are several good hotels—fully equal to those in the 
provincial cities of France and Italy—at Ajaccio, while at the Auberges 
at Corte and the other inland towns and villages the traveller finds 
clean beds, sufficient food, and overflowing civility. There are excellent 
carriage roads throughout the island, for the modern French are as 
good road-makers as were the ancient Romans; while a railway will 
soon be completed from Ajaccio, the political capital, in the south, to 
Bastia, the commercial capital in the north. This railway passes 
through much of the fine scenery of the centre of the island, with 
snow-clad peaks from 6,000 to 9,000 feet in height, the slopes and 
valleys of which are clothed with forests of pine and chestnut. The 
scenery of the interior of Corsica much resembles that of the Alps of 
Dauphiné, as seen from the railway which now connects Aix in Provence 
with Grenoble,—a route which is tvo little travelled by our countrymen 
on their way to and from the Riviera. I should add that full and 
accurate information respecting Corsica will be found in Murray's 
Handbook for the Mediterranean, compiled by Sir Lambert Playfair, 
our Consul-General at Algiers, in which there is a list of the principal 
books on the island, from that of Boswell (published in 1768), who wrote 
to Dr. Johnson, “I dare to call this a spirited tour! I dare to challenge 
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your approbation” —to the learned and exhaustive work of the German 
Gregorovius, and to Colomba, the charming Corsican romance of Prosper 
Merimée. 

It should be now added that Corsica has attractions for the sports- 
man as well as for the artist and for the lover of romantic scenery and 
historical associations. In winter there is good woodcock, snipe, and 
wildfowl shooting in various parts of the island, while in the mountains 
of the interior are found wild boar, deer, and the wild sheep, or moufflon, 
which is now extinct everywhere in Europe except in Corsica and 
Sardinia. With regard to the shooting, as well as in other matters, 
the English traveller may rely on full information and useful assistance 
from the active and accomplished English Consul at Ajaccio, Captain 
Drummond, R.N., who has established the most friendly relations with 
the French local authorities. 

The history of Corsica is as striking as its scenery. Seneca, the 
Roman philosopher, who was banished thither in a.p. 41, and remained for 
eight years in the island, remarks, in his book De Consolatione, that 
darkness covers the annals of the original inhabitants. They were 
probably of the same race as the people of the neighbouring coast of 
Liguria; and among them the Pheenicians, at an early period, established 
trading stations, as in all other parts of the Mediterranean. The 
first historic event is the arrival of a portion of the Greek colony from 
Phocea, who, to escape the domination of the Persians in Asia Minor, 
fled to Massilia (Marseilles) in the sixth century B.c., as referred to by 
Horace (Ep. xvi. 17.) 


“ Phocceorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas.” 


Then began in Corsica, as in Sicily, the long struggle which Professor 
Freeman has so ably described in his excellent history of the latter 
island—between the East and the West, between Asia and Europe, 
between the Semitic and the Aryan races, and finally between Islam 
and Christendom, In Corsica, as in Sicily, the contending Greeks and 
Carthaginians (Pheenicians) were both absorbed into what Grote (History 
of Greece) (chap. 43) calls “the vast bosom of Rome.” But, after the 
lapse of many centuries, the Saracens—like the Carthaginians a 
Semitic race—appeared on the scene in both islands, whence they were 
expelled—from Sicily by the Normans, and from Corsica by the 
Italians. In the lapse of ages both islands became thoroughly 
latinized, and Italian has for many generations been the language of 
both populations. 

It were tedious to relate the efforts of various Italian Princes and 
States during the middle ages for the possession of Corsica. In a.p. 
1098, Pope Urban IT. assumed the right (afterwards exercised by the 
Papal See both in Europe and America) of disposing of its fate, and 
placed it under the rule of Pisa. On the decay of the power of Pisa, 
Corsica, about a.p. 1348, became subject to Genoa, and so remained, at 
least nominally, but with almost constant insurrections, until the 
Genoese, unable to resist the Corsicans united under their native 
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champion, Paoli, ceded in 1768 their rights to France. Paoli for some 
time continued his long and noble struggle for the independence 
of his country; but, having been defeated by the French at the 
decisive battle of Ponte Nuovo, in 1769, he took refuge in England, 
where he was received with great distinction, was granted a pension by 
the Crown, and became a prominent member of the brilliant society 
immortalized in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Through the influence of 
Paoli, Corsica became a dependency of England (as we shall see here- 
after) in 1794, and so remained until 1796 ; the British Governor having 
been Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards the first Earl of Minto and Governor- 
General of India. The English rule in Corsica was doubtless firm and 
just, as it was afterwards in the Ionian Isles; but in both cases it failed 
to win the general sympathy of the protected people, and was finally 
abandoned. During the continuance of our protectorate, there was 
much sharp fighting with the French off the coast of the island, and 
Nelson lost an eye in an attack on Calvi, a fortress held by a French 
garrison. 

The conquered subjects of a distant Republic have rarely been well 
treated by their masters ; who, devoid of the quasi-paternal feelings of 
a royal dynasty, appear to have generally thought of nothing but extort- ° 
ing the largest possible profit from their rule. The long domination of 
the Genoese over Corsica seems to have been more oppressive and hateful 
than the long domination of the Venetians over the Ionian Isles. Hence 
the bitter hatred of the islanders, which showed itself in never-ending 
and obstinate outbreaks, and in frequent assassinations of Genoese 
officers—outbreaks which alone could have rendered possible the strange 
episode of Theodore, Baron of Neuhoff, a German adventurer who 
arrived in Corsica in 1736, and, ‘falsely promising aid from foreign 
Powers, got himself proclaimed King by a Corsican assembly, and main- 
tained himself in authority for some years, until he was finally, in 1743, 
expelled by a French force called in by the Genoese to their aid. 

The name of Napoleon Buonaparte alone among those of the natives 
of Corsica is familiar to the world at large. But in the island itself the 
name of Pascal Paoli is held in more affectionate remembrance. The 
father of Napoleon had been secretary to Paoli while the latter was 
Dictator of Corsica, and he appears to have trained his son to a personal 
admiration of his great countryman. In the last days of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, the memory of his native isle and of her hero appears to 
have risen vividly before his failing eyes, when the gorgeous halls of the 
Tuileries and the smoke of his hundred battle-fields had faded away. 
“ Paoli,” he once remarked, ‘ combattait et gouvernait avec une sagacité 
un tact, que je n’ai vu qu’a lui.” Paoli was indeed the Washington 
of Corsica. He has been described by a thoughtful writer* 
as “‘one of the ablest and most virtuous of men of his own or 
of any time; a hero and patriot in the truest acceptation of both 
words; one who ‘needed but a larger stage, and more propitious 


* The late Mr. Herman Merivale, C.B., Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and for India. 
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fortune, to rank in sober reality with the ideal great of classical 
renown.” We have seen, above, that he retired to England after the 
annexation of Corsica to France in 1769. He was invited to return 
home at the beginning of the first French Revolution; but, disgusted 
with its excesses, and above all with the execution of Louis XVI., he 
persuaded the Consulta or General Assembly of his countrymen to place 
the island under the protection of the English Crown. After the collapse 
—from causes already adverted to—of that short-lived protectorate, 
Paoli again sought refuge in England for his honoured old age. Here 
he closed his chequered career, dying in London in 1807. He was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Pancras, and “ his friends raised to him 
a monument in Westminster Abbey, among the memorials of the great 
men of the island which had adopted him, and which he loved best 
after his own.” The grateful recollection of his countrymen has, 
however, of recent years caused his remains to be transferred to his 
native soil, where they were re-interred amid universal marks of respect 
and honour. ‘The remembrance of Paoli,” says the German historian 
Gregorovius, “is sacred among the people. Napoleon fills the heart of the 
Corsican with pride, for he was his brother; but if you mention Paoli 
to him, his eye lights up like that of a son to whom one names an 
honoured departed father.” 

The fact is that Corsica was neglected by the greatest and. most 
celebrated of her sons, and that she owes her public works and modern 
progress to the Second and not to the First Empire. Napoleon was 
always desirous, from motives of policy, to keep his Corsican origin in the 
background, as he proved, on his accession to power in France, by 
deliberately misspelling his family name of Buonaparte, writing it in 
the more French form—Bonaparte. But he did not thus escape the 
keen and sarcastic wit of an Italian princess of Milan, who, when he 
remarked to her, “‘ Gl’ Italiani sono tutti ladri,” replied, ‘Non tutti, ma 
Buona Parte!” And he refused, in accordance with the traditional 
policy of France, to create a united Italy, when he could have done so, 
while at the height of his power, almost with a stroke of his pen. 
A very curious but characteristic incident in his career is his issuing a 
proclamation to the Greeks during his expedition to Egypt in 1798, 
calling upon them to rally round him as “a descendant of the ancient 
Spartans.” He referred to the fact that there is a Greek colony at 
Carghese, in Corsica, still preserving its creed and language, and that his 
beautiful mother, Letizia Ramolino, is said to have been related to a 
Greek family of the name of Kalomeros (Kadopépos), of which name 
Buonaparte has been alleged to be a literal Italian translation. Colonel 
Leake (Travels in the Morea; vol., i. page 340) refers to this tradition, 
which he found prevalent in a district of the ancient Laconia. He lends 
his high authority to the undoubted fact that a number of Greek families 
did emigrate towards the end of the seventeenth century from that part 
of the old Spartan dominion to Corsica, but adds “ that Buonaparte was 
certainly an Italian name older than the date of the colony.” Anyhow, 
Napoleon’s proclamation to the Greeks is an illustration of the well- 
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known fact that his early ambition was to rival the exploits of Alexander 
and, like him, to found a new Eastern Empire. At St. Helena, he 
once said that Sir Sydney Smith, by his defence of Acre, had ‘‘ made 
him miss his destiny,” remarking also that he regretted that he had 
ever re-crossed the Mediterranean. 

But we must return from this digression. Ever since its final 
annexation, Corsica has always been treated as an integral part of 
France, just as the Isle of Wight is an integral part of England. It 
has always sent its representatives to the national legislature at Paris, 
and formed a department administered by a Préfet appointed by the 
central Executive. As in all the other departments of France, there is 
also a freely elected Conseil Général, analogous to the new County 
Councils in England, and with similar powers and duties. During my 
recent visit I was received with much courtesy by the present Préfet, 
who took me to the opening of the annual session at Ajaccio. The 
proceedings are conducted with order and dignity. 

Nothing in the nature of “ Home Rule,” in the Irish sense of the 
phrase, exists in Corsica, nor is it desired by any section of the in- 
habitants. Being master of Italian, the general language of the 
country, I conversed freely with all classes, and ascertained that there 
is no wish even for such local legislative privileges as are enjoyed by 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man. The general tranquillity of the 
island, and its loyalty to France, are sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the French garrison consists of little more than 1,000 regular troops— 
a strong contrast to the army of nearly 30,000 soldiers maintained by 
the English Government in Ireland. Corsica, like all other Italian- 
speaking provinces that are not already united to the modern kingdom 
of Italy, is claimed by the more advanced Italian patriots as a portion 
of Italia Irredenta ; but there is no response to this feeling in Corsica 
itself—in consequence, probably, of the traditions of the long struggle 
which the islanders maintained for four centuries against the hated 
rule of Genoa, and also in consequence of the fair treatment which they 
receive from France. 

The vendetta of Corsica—about which so much has been written—was 
analogous to the vendetta which formerly prevailed in Maina (the 
ancient Laconia) and in other parts of Greece; in Albania; and among 
other wild mountaineers divided into jealous and often hostile clans. 
It existed in full force in the Highlands of Scotland down to a com- 
paratively recent period. Macaulay (History of England ; chap. xviii.) 
gives several instances of the savage ferocity of the vendetta among the 
Highlanders; and elsewhere observes that the English tourist, visiting the 
scenes of some of Montrose’s battles, relates that “Here the Royalists 
fought the Rebels;” while the Highland peasant on the spot states, 
with more true appreciation, “‘ Here the Grahams fought their heredi- 
tary foes the Campbells.” The ancient vendetta between rival clans and 
families is now almost as extinct in Corsica as in Scotland. A medieval 
state of society nowhere survives the introduction of roads and railways. 
Merimée’s Comba scarcely describes the actual condition of Corsica 
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more accurately than Scott’s Legend of Montrose describes the actual 
condition of Scotland at the present day. 

The most conspicuous example of the old Corsican vendetta may, 
perhaps, be said to have been shown in the deadly life-long grapple 
between Napoleon and his Corsican contemporary the famous Pozzo di 
Borgo. In youth they had been personal enemies in their native isle. 
It has been truly written of Pozzo di Borgo: “In the service of 
England, Austria, and Russia, alike in exile and in power, he made the 
downfall of Napoleon the one constant aim of his existence; he meddled 
in every intrigue and in every coalition, patiently took up the threads of 
one negotiation after another, as they were cut by the sword, and 
carried into the great struggle of European politics the untiring 
inveteracy of his native vendetta. Napoleon once demanded his ex- 
tradition, and Alexander assented; but the diplomatist remembered 
the fate of Patkul, and escaped to London. He stood opposed to his 
great enemy at Waterloo, and witnessed that unequalled rout with all 
the satisfaction of a gratified hatred. ‘It was not I that killed him,’ 
he said, after Napoleon’s embarkation for St. Helena; ‘but I have 
thrown the last sbovelful of earth on his head.’ ” 

As all roads lead to Rome, so all discussions and papers on Corsica 
should lead up to the Emperor Napoleon, who so long threw his shadow 
across Europe. His effigy in bronze now stands on the public place of 
his native city, surrounded by the statues of his brothers whom he had 
made kings. His mother lies in a memorial chapel, with the inscription 
“Mater Recum” onhertomb. The Town Hall of Ajaccio is full of por- 
traits of his family. The stranger is still shown a grotto on the shore in 
which Napoleon is believed to have been fond of meditating in his youth. 
From which grotto he looked forth on the sea which he was never destined 
to rule—the sea whose sudden tempests (to quote the image used long 
afterwards by his nephew Jerome) were emblematic of his stormy life. 

Still more interesting is the house in which he was born, now the 
property of the widowed Empress Eugénie. It is a moderately-sized 
mansion, resembling the houses of the local nobility in the provincial 
cities of Italy. The family of Buonaparte, originally sprung from a 
good stock in Tuscany, was reckoned among the noblesse of Corsica. 
We have the high authority of De Tocqueville that Napoleon, though 
subject, like most men of Italian race, to rude and violent bursts of 
passion, never forgot that he was a gentilhomme by birth. He told 
his father-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, that he was the Rudolph of 
Hapsburg of his family; and Rudolph had been a chief among the 
local noblesse of Switzerland. 

I shall indeed be content if this imperfect sketch should be the 
means of inducing some one of my countrymen to study and narrate in 
English the history of Corsica. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
The Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. G. F. Bowen. 
November 13, 1891. 
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Canadian Military Life. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “ NatronaL Review.” 
Sirs, 


I should like to record iu the pages of theNatronat Review some 
impressions of military life in Canada received during a recent visit to 
the Dominion. 

The time was midnight of the llth of May; the place was the 
quarters of the Dufferin Light Infantry in the town of ; the 
occasion was the anniversary of the taking of Batoche from the half- 
breeds in the Rebellion of 1885. 

As the last stroke of the town clock died away through the avenues. 
of maples, Mac Vaine the Mighty was heard to say, “‘We have a Stand- 
ing Army of nearly 40,000 men, and as for organization and discipline 
look at the way we turned out in the deadly spring-time of 1885! In 
two or three days 6,000 men were on the way to the seat of difficulty, 
commissariat and all. Military life in Canada means something,—ask 
Holmes there about that.” 

No one appeared anxious to question Holmes, who was smoking 
abstractedly, and seemed little inclined to say anything on the theme. 
Mac Vaine was one of those officers of the Canadian Militia who had 
not been on active service; but he was enthusiastic, and he had 
at his finger’s ends statistics regarding the Volunteer and Militia 
forces of different portions of the Empire. He placed implicit faith in 
the value of his powers of calculation. He could draw up at a moment’s 
notice a table to show how the Military forces of Canada compared in 
number with those of the United States and those of the Colonies, and 
it was a habit of his to say “ Our Standing Army is anything from 
35,000 to 40,000 strong.” He was inclined to enlarge on the great 
advances that had been made in the military ‘organization since the 
Imperial troops were withdrawn by the Home Government in 1872, and 
to declare that the Dominion Militia system and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were the great forces that secured the preservation of the 
Confederation. He was considered a good enough officer in his 
way. He did hundreds of things for the D.L.I. that no one else was 
patriotic enough to do. The immense and splendidly-finished drill- 
shed was his delight; the armoury was his daily resort; the non- 
commissioned officers’ reading-rooms and the officers’ club quarters, were 
his constant recreation ; and Church Parade was an event calling forth 
tears of joy. Yet, somehow, he had never been accused of mastering 
drill, nor suspected of being a successful enemy in asham-fight. Holmes 
and Bosworth, two brother officers, had felt the shock of battle on a 
small scale at Batoche—not that “blood and hell” of which Archibald 
Forbes speaks—and Holmes had been wounded severely, Bosworth 
slightly. 
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It was noticeable that the officers present on this 11th of May were 
not inclined to encourage Mac Vaine. They had listened to him often ; 
they had used his knowledge of facts frequently when a speech was to 
be made or an article, stuffed with data, was to be sent to slaughter a 
carping anti-military journal ; they deferred to him on matters of history ; 
but they gently resisted many of his conclusions. There was one man 
present, however, who wanted information. It wasI, the stranger. Five 
years of absence washes away a great deal of fact. So I ventured to say, 
“What is the extent of the permanent military force of Canada, Mr. 
Mac Vaine ?” 

All disappointment fled from the eyes of Mac Vaine the Mighty. The 
forefinger of his right hand fell lightly but emphatically on the forefinger 
of the left; and he said, “ Exclusive of the Active Militia, which is 
really a standing army, you know, we have 1,040 Cavalry, Artillery, 
Mounted Infantry, and Infantry on constant duty.” 

There was something like irony in Bosworth’s eyes as he casually 
remarked, “ And what is the territorial area of Canada, Mac Vaine ? ” 

Without any emphasis came the reply, “ About 3,500,000 square 
miles.” 

“Yes. And the distance from ocean to ocean?” 

“Three thousand eight hundred miles.” 

* Precisely.” Bosworth’s voice was slightly grating. 

Mac Vaine promptly continued: “ The Permanent Corps are really 
Military care-takers and instructors ; their batteries and schools rallying 
points ; but the Active Militia is the thing! The Permanent Corps or 
Standing Army of the United States is only 24,000, and that of 
Australia is not 1,000. Our active annually drilled force is 36,958, 
consisting of 1,963 Cavalry, 1,440 Field Artillery, 1,913 Garrison 
Artillery, 179 Engineers and 31,103 Infantry.” 

“Very pretty,” said Bosworth ; “ but what about the Active Militia of 
the United States ?” 

“1t—it isn’t like ours,” Mac Vaine faintly replied. 

“No, no: of course not. Never had any experience,—did they ? Never 
had any civil war, not a million of men—two millions of men—in the 
field? Never had any Bunker’s Hill or Shenandoah? It’s all poppy- 
cock that about our having a Standing Army, Mac Vaine. We've got a 
raw Militia like the United States or Australia; but you know well 
enough that we, with our city corps and frequent drills and—and 
experience, Mac Vaine, can’t get Tommy Canuck in line as he ought to be. 
And what is he with a dozen of days’ drill a year? Only getting the 
kinks out of his knees from following the plough or sitting all winter 
with his feet on the stove. But never mind that. What about our 
Naval Defences ?” 

Mac Vaine was hurt. There was a stranger present, and he had 
appeared at a disadvantage. But he made a struggle for cheerfulness, 
and said, “ Well, we haven’t any Navy to speak of yet. One thing at 
a time, you know. We must go slowly. Canada is a young country, 
and Naval Defences are expensive. Besides, we have England behind 
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us with her Navy. The Imperial Government has naval stations at 
Esquimault on the west coast and at Halifax on the east coast. When 
you begin Naval Defences you never know where to stop. The Aus- 
tralian Colonies spent, in 1888-9, over £800,000, or $4,000,000, in 
Defences ; and of this nearly half was for Naval Defences and Forti- 
fications. But Australia is rich and can afford that sort of thing. For 
instance, the income per head of population in Canada is about £27; 
in Australia it is quite double that.” 

On this Bosworth remarked: “Mac Vaine, could you give us some 
figures concerning our Military eXpenditure ? Never mind the Naval De- 
fences, since we have to ask alms of England wholesale in that matter, 
and at the same time put a tariff on English goods. Though I should 
like to say at the same time that dependence on the Old Land is not 
complete security. England might be at war in the South Seas and in 
the Mediterrarrean some day, and, having her hands full, be obliged to 
leave us more alone than she did in 1812.” 

Mac Vaine opened his note-book. “Oh, yes: I can give you figures 
about the cost of Military Defences, and answer your other questions 
too—for you’ve asked more than one. Our expenditure for the four 
years previous to 1885 averaged 790,915 dols. Now, we will leave out 
1885 and 1886, because the expenditure then, owing to the Riel Rebellion, 
ran up to three or four millions , 

Holmes, who had been adjusting a helpless arm to a position of com- 
fort, said, “No: those millions do not cover the cost of the Riel 
Rebellion, Mac Vaine. You wouldn’t think so if you had to get this 
arm in a coat-sleeve every morning.” 

A murmur of approbation went round, and Mac Vaine, with a genial 
nod to Holmes, continued : “ The expenditure for the year 1888 amounted 
to about one million and a quarter of dollars; so, you see, Military 
matters have advanced considerably since 1885 and 1886.” 

“Do please consider in that expenditure the pensions to helpless 
devils like me—and Bosworth over there, who has to learn to deal out 
cash for opulent cheques with his left hand. Consider Mac Vaine, ye 
Mighty, the expenditure on obsolete armament.” 

Holmes’s pleasantry made an interlude in which the commissariat 
clerk did active service, and when it was over Bosworth, who had been 
making calculations on a blank pay-roll sheet, said, ‘See here, Canada 
only expends on Military maintenance to the tune of 27} cents., or about 
one shilling and twopence per head of her population ; Australia spends 
$1:25, or over five shillings.” 

Holmes rejoined: “TI read in one of the Military Gazettes, not long 
ago, about Australia having a squadron of her own—oh, yes: I 
remember. It was cut out and pasted in the D. 8. I. scrap-book. Turn 
it up, Mac Vaine, and let us hear what it says.” 

Mac Vaine’s reading was to the effect that Australia’s separate 
provinces, Queensland* excepted, were paying a subsidy of £91,000, 


* A recent cablegram conveys the information that the Queensland Legislature 
has passed the Australian Naval Defence Bill.—G. P. 
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or 455,000 dollars, annually, for the maintenance of five cruisers and 
‘two torpedo boats, of the Archer (improved type) and Rattlesnake 
class ; and were also to pay interest on the cost of building, up to the 
amount of £35,000, or 175,000 dollars. 

Mac Vaine was silent for a moment after this; and then he said, 
“ Australia can afford to do that sort of thing. And, besides, a Navy 
is far more important to her than an Army. Australia is an island, 
exposed on all sides: a point of attack for any nation arrayed against 
England. Three of the Great Powers have coaling stations now not far 
from Australia, which they could use as a base for operations. But 
expenditure isn’t organization. Look at what we accomplished on our 
small expenditure, and see how thorough our system is when we 
could transport 6,000 equipped men into a great waste in our wicked 
spring-time, and feed them, and crush a rebellion in a month.” 

Bosworth was restless. He looked at Holmes, who deftly rolled a 
cigarette with one hand, and watching it as it developed beneath his 
fingers said, “Mac Vaine, did it ever occur to you that that rebellion 
was a very slight affair at its worst? We had only poor devils of half- 
breeds, badly armed, badly led, and half-roused Indians, to fight. If 
the Blackfeet had gone on the war path seriously—and they would have 
done so if it hadn’t been for Father Lacombe—the tale might have been 
different. Our men were good enough stuff—brave enough, but green 
enough, too. Indians are Indians, and when the best-trained Indian 
fighters, such as Crook, Terry, Custer, and Miles, have had their hands 
fulland to spare, with an army behind them—a real army, Mac Vaine— 
we can, without straining the intelligence, place a little belief in the state- 
ment, made by experienced prairie-fighters, that our 6,000 men might 
have got into some very nasty corners indeed, if the redskins had 
actually gone on the war path, or if the half-breed leaders had had a 
little more ability and—sand. Now, another thing, Mac Vaine. The 
success of our troops in 1885 did not depend so much on Militia 
system, and Crimean or Ontario heroes, or Gatling guns, as on the 
Commissariat. You know the saying, ‘An army crawls on its belly.’ 
What would the Northern generals have done in the American Civil 
War if it hadn’t been for Meggs, who fed the army? He was the 
cleverest general of the lot. What would Middleton and his experience 
and the heroic intensity of the D. L. i. have amounted to if it had not 
been for the Hudson’s Bay Company? It was the Commissariat ; 
and Military organization, Militia system, Ministerof Militia, hadn’t any- 
thing to do with that. The Hudson’s Bay Company wasa bit of luck. Tt 
is not a part of our Military organization: it acted voluntarily ; we had 
no right to depend on it; that it was able and willing to help us was a 
fortunate accident. Had it failed us we might not have had that little 
victory at Batoche so soon.” 

“ And now another thing, Mac Vaine. You are a Military, a Militia, 
jingoist. You scorn an important part of our Defence system. But 
you only do what others who ought to know better have done. What 
about our Mounted Police Soldiery ? They seem to be the victims of 
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a conspiracy of silence. They are, as far as they go, a part of the Stand- 
ing Army of Canada, and an army in the field at that. They are 
responsible for law and order and national security, in a territory of 
300,000 square miles ; they patrol a frontier of 800 miles ; they travelled 
fully 150,000 miles on duty in 1889. Mac Vaine, you know that 
for the last five years I’ve held my peace on this subject; I’ve chewed 
the cud of argumentative oblivion ; I’ve not gloated oracularly over the 
glory that has been given us for suppressing that Rebellion ; and yet I 
haven’t said a word either to depreciate our work—why should I? But 
we have an old Canadian here ; he knows something about the Military of 
other lands; he is not likely to misunderstand me; and I am going to 
speak plainly.” 

Here Holmes paused ; and all the officers, including a visiting Member 
of Parliament, drew near. Another cigarette was prepared, and then 
Holmes continued: “ Mac Vaine, you have done what it is common to 
do in Canada. You have bestowed upon Sir George Cartier, the 
framer of our Militia Act, Sir Adolphe Caron, our Minister of Militia, 
General Middleton, Colonel Straubenzie, Colonel Otter, Colonel Williams, 
and the rest of us of smaller calibre, the bravos and well-dones accorded 
to good and faithful servants. You have talked about thoroughness, 
expeditiousness, bravery, good generalship, and all that. I, for one, firmly 
believe that the 90th Battalion of Winnipeg, the Mounted Police, and 
Bolton’s Scouts, could have quelled that rebellion if it had been done 
with a rush. But we somehow contrived to tie up the hands of the 
Mounted Police, and some of our ‘experienced’ officers scornfully 
called them ‘ gophers.’ We forgot, and the country forgot, to give them 
any reward for their services. The Scouts were forgotten, too, until it 
was thrust uncomfortably upon the Government. As for the taking of 
Batoche, it is no secret that it was a matter of irregular military conduct 
after all. General Middleton did not give the command to charge. He 
was working with a singular slowness and caution—as if he had some- 
thing more than one-sixth of his own number of fighting men opposed 
to him. But a Militia officer,’—here Holmes raised his eyes to a 
portrait on the wall and lifted his glass, the company present did the 
same, and drank in silence,—‘‘ seeing his men nervous and painfully 
impatient under a raking fire, sent them at the rebels without the orders 
of his general. The rifie-pits were taken with a rush and Batoche .was 
in our hands. Toa good but not impeccable Militia system, to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, to the Hudson’s Bay Company, which was 
our good fortune, to the restraint on the Indians farther west through 
the Mounted Police and Father Lacombe, we may attribute our success 
in 1885; but not to our Militia System nor to our heroism alone. It 
was not all General Middleton, it was not all Canadian Militia. I 
do not say this to detract from an honour in which some of us fellows 
here have shared, but to show another side of a glorified question, and 
to suggest to Mac Vaine, and all of his thinking, that we are not in 
Military matters the Tenth Wonder of the World.” 

Holmes had been saving this up for five years, and it lost nothing 
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in point and force because of that. The Member of Parliament was the 
first to speak. He said, “Well, I am a layman in Military matters ; but 
my constituency is in the North West, and I know every foot of the 
ground made notorious in 1885. It was the proper thing to praise and 
pension and endow you heroes with land when you came back ‘from 
the war’; but I think, with Holmes, the hero-worship was a little one- 
sided, and I know that what he says about the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Mounted Police and Father Lacombe is true. Now will you let 
me, as a hard-shell politician, say that I think Canada is accomplishing 
all she can amid present circumstances for Military development. There 
is so much work to be done in a new country, so many bridges and canals 
to be built, railway and telegraph-lines to be established, and buildings 
to be erected, that a Government must hold its hand in prudence and 
earefulness. But there is military development in these very public 
works. The telegraph-lines, the railways, are tremendous factors in the 
defence of a country. They make transport possible and expeditious ; 
they greatly increase the efficiency of a smallforce. The area of settled 
land is increasing, and horses and cattle are growing more plentiful in 
prairie Canada, so that we are in a much better condition from a military 
standpoint than the smallness of our Permanent Forces would suggest. 
We can weigh against the more expansive armament of Australia a 
trans-continental railway, a country which affords better chances of 
supplies—both food and water—a military system which is uniform 
for the seven provinces, an experience which is valuable, and a process 
of instruction which is comprehensive and thorough as far as it goes. 
Our defences are managed from one centre: our twelve military 
districts obey one command. Yet we must acknowledge that our 
organization is for peace, not for war. We have only a diminutive 
nucleus of military strength ; we are, after all, trusting to luck, the 
amity of the world, and the friendship of the United States. Without 
English assistance we should be quite helpless in the hands of the 
United States, or any other powerful nation: just as Australia would 
be in the hands of China or of Russia without that squadron of a dozen 
or more British cruisers, corvettes, gun-boats, and sloops deploying in 
her waters. The United States is our China or Russia; but, fortunately, 
she does not want us, save as a gift. Mexico would really be of more 
immediate value to her.” 

MacVaine was numb with wonder. He had so long held the sceptre 
of information, and now he felt it slipping from him! New authorities 
were rising to his place of vantage. 

“ You—you have looked into Australian military matters?” he said 
to the Member. 

“Yes. I spent part of last year in Australia.” 

“And did you find as much Military enthusiasm there as here?” 
Mac Vaine asked, rather doubtfully. 

“More; but not better. The Australians are lovers of out-door 
exercise ; they look upon military life as a kind of patriotic sport; and, 
since they are better paid and can drill all the year round, and keep the 
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spirit of the thing going practically, there is much activity in the 
Military organisations of the Southern Continent. But I did not, I 
grant you, see anywhere in Australia a drill-shed and officers quarters 
superior to what you have in this little town. And I do not think there is 
a military corps in Australia which can surpass the D. L. I. in per- 
fectness of drill. No: that isn’t where the flattering politician 
comes in, Holmes. It is all quite true. Canada’s military temper is 
more serious than that of Australia. There are many reasons for this: 
not the least of them being that six times in twenty-four years our 
forces have been called out to repel invasion or to put down rebellion. 
And, going farther back, we have the records of the Rebellion of 1837 
and the War of 1812; all in one man’s lifetime. Australia’s one active 
experience was the little difficulty at Ballarat, known as the Eureka 
Stockade Fight. The now somewhat discredited Soudan Contingent. 
pilgrimage meant little in reality. The Australians are superior to 
us in their Mounted Infantry ; but we are ahead of them in comprehen- 
siveness and unity of system, and in the possession of a Military College, 
which they are without.” 

“ Doesn’t it appear to you,” said Mac Vaine, “that we are much more 
self-reliant than the Australians? For instance, England has a vastly 
larger squadron in Australian than in Canadian waters. She seems 
more concerned generally about Australia.” 

“Pure matter of commerce, my boy,” said Holmes. “England’s 
trade with Australia—well, how many times greater is it with Australia 
than with Canada, MacVaine? Oh, exactly. Australia’s three mil- 
lions of population consume £24,000,000, or $120,000,000 worth, of 
British goods per annum, which is two and two-third times as much as 
Canada with its four millions and a half of people consume. Well, 
there you are. You see it is all pretty much what London, E. C., says ; 
not what Canada’s or Australia’s actual needs may be. Military pro- 
tection according to extent of commerce—that’s the key. You see 
some of us must get a sense of proportion, or we should be living in a 
Fool’s Paradise, MacVaine.” 

“ By the way,” Holmes continued, looking at the Member, “ Aus- 
tralian Governments pay their Militia? ” 

Mac Vaine here helplessly looked through his note-book. The 
Member, seeing this, quietly replied, “Well, in New South Wales 
gunners, sappers, and privates receive 10s., or $2°50, for each day of 
continuous training, and a similar sum for each detached day’s training. 
For a half-parade 5s., or $1:25, is paid, and for a night parade 2s., or 50c. 
Now, Canadian Volunteers receive fifty cents. for each day’s continuous 
training, and nothing at all for such drills as the D. L. I. was having 
here to-night. So, you see, Australians do things on a scale likely to 
excite enthusiasm.” 

“Yes,” Mac Vaine said rather testily ; “and Canadians do them on a 
scale likely to ensure patriotism. No man would go to camp for 
fifty cents a day unless there was inbred military ardour and loyality 
behind it.” 
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Holmes here interposed with: “‘ We have got now to a basis of 
rational estimate. Canadians are loyal. Their territorial position, 
instead of perilling that attitude, develops it. Their struggle for 
commercial, political, and social separateness of existence, with the 
eagle always calling to them from the South, gives them national back- 
bone, and the elements of unselfishness. No better indication of the 
soundness of a purely Canadian feeling can be found than in the fact 
that resort has never been made to the Ballot for which our Militia Act 
provides. We have always been able to command from 20,000 to 
30,000 Volunteers for the bi-yearly drills of the Rural Corps and the 
yearly drills of the City Corps. And consider another thing: Although 
three officers of us in this room have seen active service at least once, 
some of us twice, and are in constant drill, we are all going to schools 
of instruction this summer to study for certificates. Open your 
note-book, Mac Vaine, and tell us how many certificates have been 
granted to officers, N.C.O’s, and men since A. and B, Royal Schools 
of Artillery were established in 1871; since C. Battery and A. and B. 
Schools of Infantry, the Cavalry Schools at Quebec, and the Mounted 
Infantry School were started in 1885; and since D Infantry School was 
inaugurated in London, Ontario, last year. There, that’s a gigantic 
effort of memory—isn’t it? But, you see, I have been studying lately 
which one of these schools I should attend for prestige, this July. I 
have decided to go to the newest—and make its prestige. 

This being one of Holmes’ smoothest sallies, it was some time before 
Mac Vaine was able to announce that certificates had been granted to 
2,648 officers, N.C.O’s, and men since 1883. Of these about one-third 
were Officers. 

“There is a good deal of military instruction being diffused through- 
out Canada at that rate,” said the Member; “and now tell us, Mr. 
Mac Vaine, the record of the Royal Military College since the sturdy 
old grit, Alexander Mackenzie, launched it in the antique barracks of 
Point Frederick at Kingston, in 1875.” 

Again Mac Vaine’s confidence revived. He was up to date: “Total 
number of graduates from 1875 to the end of 1889, 140; number 
of those who received commisions in the Imperial Army, 70. Some hold 
commissions in the Permanent Corps ; some have joined the staff of the 
Schools of Instruction ; and many are Civil Engineers.” 

Holmes here drily interjected: “And how many have joined the 
‘Gophers?’ Or, to speak in more respectful language, the North- 
West Mounted Police ? ” 

Mac Vaine could not tell. But the Member, who had known the 
N. W. M. P. on their own ground, announced that six ex-cadets had 
obtained commissions in that little army of law and order. And now 
Mac Vaine ahem—ed once or twice, and then said, in a manly 
fashion, “I think we ought to be obliged to Bosworth and Holmes for 
giving the talk this direction. I—lI’ve learned something.” 

‘And:Mac Vaine had never been so popular in the D. L. I. 
as at that moment. He had had to yield so much, and now he 
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was making notes and smiling away all the hurt his vanity had 
received. 

Holmes replied : ‘Mac Vaine the Mighty, where would we have been 
without your coaling-station of facts and figures as a base of operations ? 
But one man can’t know everything, of course. Now that we've 
worked off things that have been on ourminds, and I my bad temper, 
I propose that we have a Corby-and-split to drink to our Australian 
cousins first, and then to the 100,000 sailors and fishermen in our waters, 
which is the only Navy we have. Cousin to cousin, and service to service.” 

This having been done, the Member said, “ There is one toast that 
should never be forgotten where officers of the Canadian Militia are 
gathered together. I propose the health of one whom all Mailitiamen 


honour, all politicans respect, and the country values—Adjutant- 
General Walker Powell!” 


And the draught was deep. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


St. George’s Club, GILBERT PARKER. 


Hanover Square, W. 
July 11, 1891. 


England and North Africa. 


To THE Epirors or tHe “ NatrionaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


While we are busy mapping out spheres of influence in Eastern, 
Central, and Southern Africa, we ought not to lose sight of the quarter 
nearest to the British Isles—a land where snow-capped mountains look 
down on endless acres of waving grain, and wooded valleys still afford 
refreshing shade; a land with an unrivalled climate, one where men of 
our race can toil and prosper, and not degenerate, as too often happens 
in countries where the Anglo-Saxon may direct but not compete with 
native labour. It is a land which as yet is almost closed to outsiders— 
a region beyond the ken of the average Briton, despite the ever- 
increasing number of travellers who visit Morocco. Still, although we 
are most of us ignorant, we ought not to be quite indifferent, for among 
the questions of vital importance to the peace of Europe—which may 
at any moment claim our attention—is that about the control of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

At the present moment England and Spain mount guard upon the 
European side, while Spain also holds Ceuta, a fortified point upon the 
African coast. 

As one looks from Gibraltar—the Calpe of the ancients—over towards 
its more imposing rival Abyla, we think of the distant shore, flecked 
with light and shade, as peopled by a few scattered shepherds, and can 
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scarcely realize that recently every creek and inlet was a source of 
terror to the shipping of the world; for from these harbours the fierce 
pirates of the Riff, and, farther to the west, the dreaded Salee rover, 
were ever ready to issue forth in pursuit of a passing merchantman. 

These same shores might again become a source of even graver peril 
to English commerce were Morocco to become the appanage of any 
naval Power at war with Great Britain—or, even, should Spain succeed 
in realizing her aspirations, especially if allied with other Powers. 

Morocco is not only a region of vast possibilities: it lies at the very 
door of Europe, and is a near neighbour of our own, since Tangier, its 
diplomatic capital, is only thirty miles from Gibraltar, while the water- 
way between Europa Point and Ceuta is but twelve miles in width. 
Nor is Morocco to be despised in other respects. In extent of territory 
she equals France ; and she is endowed with one great superiority over 
the possessions of the Republic in Africa, since the rich alluvial plains 
of Morocco, lying between the Atlas Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, 
are watered by the Sebou and other considerable rivers, whereas both 
Algeria and the Tunisian territory suffer from the lack of important 
streams. Rivers are not the only advantage that El Moghereb possesses. 
The minor ranges of hills and the lower slopes of the Atlas Mountains offer 
grazing probably superior to any to be found elsewhere on the continent. 
Not only would the land amply repay an improved system of farming: 
horses could be bred in any number without the erection of sheds. The 
mineral resources appear to consist of argentiferous lead, copper, 
antimony, and gold. The configuration of many districts is carbonifer- 
ous, and petroleum is known to exist within a few hours of Tangier. 

The present Sultan, Mulai El Hassan, of the Drisite dynasty. A man 
of some nine-and-forty years of age, of imposing appearance, and with 
more character aud judgment than most Oriental potentates display, he is 
an absolute monarch, owing allegiance to no suzerain, and untrammelled 
by any governmental restrictions other than those imposed by a some- 
what lax appreciation of Koranic principles. Without advisers save 
the secretaries whom he selects, and whom he may remove at pleasure ; 
with no feudal nobility to contest his supremacy since his victory over 
the Soos chieftain, Sidi Hesham, in 1882; and with no organization of 
popular character to dispute his will, save the opposition of his tribes- 
men, who are lawless mountaineers always distracted by sanguinary 
inter-tribal feuds and family vendettas, the Sultan of Morocco is even 
more master of the situation within his own territory than the Tzar of 
Russia himself. 

The revenue of Morocco depends nominally upon the Mohammedan 
system of tithes prescribed by the Koran; but so little of this tax 
reaches the Imperial coffers that the Sultan would be one of the most 
poverty-stricken monarchs, instead of the possessor of a well-filled 
treasury, as he is, were it not for the irregular tribute wrung from the 
military Kaids, the Governors of the various districts, or Amalas, into 
which the empire is divided,—persons whose offices are sold to the 
highest bidders. There are, in addition, the customs duties of 10 per cent., 
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levied both on exports and on imports. As the whole bulk of trade, 
outgoing and incoming, amounts to only about £8,000,000 sterling, the 
sum of £800,000 would cover the duties if they were not considerably 
shorn of their normal bulk by the administrators through whose hands 
they pass—officials who also purchase their posts annually. 

Excepting the various religious foundations, or mosque property, and 
the untaxed urban and village possessions of the Sultan’s subjects, the 
land is owned by himself exclusively, and is held by the occupants on 
condition of rendering three months’ military service, known as the 
“Harka.” Thus, almost the entire male population constitutes a militia 
force. The Sultan, moreover, has a standing army of about 30,000 troops, 
the refuse of the town populations, snatched from their families and 
homes by forced levies. The term of service of these unhappy creatures 
is not limited except by death or by desertion; and their allowance 
would not be sufficient to satisfy hunger, even were the greater part of 
their pay not confiscated by the officers who serve as paymasters. As a 
natural consequence, his Majesty’s troops are the terror of the cities of 
interior, where they are quartered in any number, and not un- 
frequently employ their lethal weapons to harry the native occupants of 
suburban properties, or travellers arriving after dark. 

Europeans and their employés are not subject to such molestations. 
Indeed, the anomalous advantages possessed by foreigners constitute 
the most singular characteristic to be observed in the country, where 
nothing is as we might expect to find it. Enjoying an almost absolute 
security, often able to exert through the officials an extraordinary 
power, they can at pleasure procure the imprisonment or the release of 
natives whom they desire to punish or to reward. Europeans must not 
acquire any lands, or houses, or other real estate, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Tangier. Even the right to repair dwellings which they 
occupy on payment of rent to the Sultan’s Government is sometimes 
denied them. In any attempt to develop the natural resources of the 
country they are hindered and thwarted. They must not extract the 
mineral beneath the soil ; they must not export horses or cattle; until 
the last few months, neither wheat nor barley, the two most important 
cereals, could be exported, excepting by favour of special “permits,” 
allowing exports of specified quantities—virtual monopolies, and not of 
sufficient importance to affect the general volume of trade. 

The impoverished and half-starving peasantry are the continual vic- 
tims of robberies, outrages, and often unjustifiable imprisonment, with- 
out any even alleged form of legality; trade is hampered by every 
conceivable restriction ; there is a general sense of insecurity, and mutual 
distrust between native and native ; there are raids, over the borders, by 
turbulent tribesmen, who carry off the cattle, and sometimes the wives 
and children, of the less warlike inhabitants of the plains; there is 
organized pillage by brigands installed in office. The protection of the 
lamb is confided to the wolf; and everywhere the unfortunate agri- 
culturist is overwhelmed by debts contracted at very high rates from 
the money-lenders—Mohammedan, or Jewish, or Christian, who flourish 
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generally—thanks to the protection accorded by the foreign flags—a 
protection without which no transaction could be effected with even a 
reasonable approach to security. 

The marvel of all this, to one who knows the omnia and has 
watched for years the rotten but fatal sequence of procedure, is how 
anything holds together—how the country exists, and how life, even of 
cattle, is sustained. How long can such a state of affairs endure? 
Certainly not indefinitely. The sudden death of the present Ruler, or a 
disputed succession, might cause a catastrophe. Then we should witness 
a breaking forth of the Berber tribes from their mountain confines, to 
which the power of the Sultan now restricts them; sacking of cities ; 
devastation of the plains ; vengeance by the long-oppressed ; and, finally, 
the assassination of the Jew and the foreigner in the interior. All these 
are possibilities of the near future. Even lesser contingencies might 
call for the intervention of the foreign Powers, to rescue their subjects 
from massacre, or to protect their property from destruction. If no 
foreign Power entertained any ulterior ambition, or scheme, beyond 
such inevitable intervention, the task might be safely confided to Spain 
—the nation nearest the scene of action, whose subjects, scattered 
throughout the coast towns, outnumber those of any other nation by 
ten to one ;—but would France (with her contingent Algerian frontier, 
and her aspiration to create a Greater France in North Africa) allow 
Spain to undertake an occupation which would doubtless be indefinitely 
prolonged ? or would it suit the interest of England to see another 
European Power installed upon both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the command of which is quite as essential as the control of the Suez 
Canal is to the defence of Great Britain’s Indian possessions ? Cer- 
tainly none of the Great Powers would willingly see any one*of their 
number effect an armed settlement in Morocco; and the secondary 
Powers—Portugal, Denmark, Belgium, &c.—are so liable to become 
mere instruments of one or another of the greater nations that the 
services of the minor Powers would scarcely be acceptable. 

Before the necessity of intervention arises, it would be well to con- 
sider such solutions as would avoid the danger of general conflict. 

To avoid disputes, the country might be partitioned between the 
different Powers. France could sweep in from Algeria, and overrun the 
country about Fez, Mequinez, and as far west as she cared to carry her 
arms ; Germany might acquire an important Mediterranean station by 
occupying the coast territory from the mouth of the Mulvia westward 
to Penon de Velez, including the present Spanish station Melilia, for 
which Spain might obtain valuable compensation on the Atlantic 
coast; England should occupy the territory beginning at Penon de 
Velez, or Badis, and ending at the mouth of the Sebou. This im- 
portant river might serve as the Southern boundary of the district, 
including the Amalats, or Bashalics of Tanja, of El Gharb, and of 
Tetuan, which would give Great Britain control, not only of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, but of sufficient territory to serve as a source of abundant 
supply for the fortress of Gibraltar itself, and for that of the towns of 
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Tetuan, Tangier, Al Kasar, and Laraiche, all lying within the confines 
‘of the district circumscribed by the course of the Sebou to the South, 
the Mediterranean to the East, and the Atlantic on the West. 

There is an alternative to the forcible acquisition of territory by the 
foreign Powers, acting jointly, or individually ; and that is the neutral- 
ization of the district referred to. That, if practicable, would certainly 
be the least expensive plan (I speak from the English point of view) ; 
for military occupation, even of the littoral most essential to Great 
Britain’s control of the Straits, would entail considerable outlay ; nor is 
there any accumulation of wealth which could support the necessary 
taxation for the administration or the defence of the locality if acquired. 
What money was spent would have to be supplied by the Imperial 
Exchequer. Of course, even in the case of the neutralization of the 
district, money would have to be found; but if the outlay were shared 
between three or four nationalities no one of the Powers interested 
would be so heavily assessed, nor would England be exclusively com- 
mitted to the defence of another point of occupation. 

It may be advisable to consider, before the emergency arises, the 
practicability of a peaceful solution of what may any day become a 
burning question imperilling the good relations of England with her 
most powerful neighbours. 

Even during the reign of the present Ruler, it would not be so difficult 
to effect the neutralization of Tangier as it was to obtain the Hong 
Kong concession, nor so complicated a business as the administration of 
the mouths of the Dauube by European commissioners. Among 
observers familiar with the affairs of Morocco, there are those who 
maintain that ‘the natives themselves would accept with alacrity any 
scheme that rescued them from the oppression to which the majority of 
the inhabitants are exposed under the present system. No better proof 
of such a disposition is required than the eagerness of every native 
subject—Mohammedan or Jewish, high or low ; from those immediately 
about the throne to the Berber peasant on the hillside—to secure the 
advantages of protection by one of the foreign flags, for which privilege 
large sums are paid by the more wealthy members of the community. 
The direct armed intervention of any one Power might be resisted, for 
the natives still cherish an abstract notion of independence and 
patriotism ; but if such an intervention could come in quasi-peaceable 
guise, without offering undue violence to the sentiments of nationality 
or religion, and could it be of such a character as to ensure a fairly 
impartial administration of justice (hitherto absolutely unknown in 
Morocco, where an unpaid judiciary sells its decrees with barely a flimsy 
affectation of honesty) the only difficulty would be, not to maintain the 
integrity of the neutralized zone against the Mahommedan element, but 


to prevent its too rapid extension to regions not yet ready for so 
beneficent an arrangement. 


The jealousies of the various Powers represented in Tangier may 
render it impossible to realize such a scheme. To secure a concession, 
such as that indicated, without war or violence, the Powers must unite 
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to compel the Sultan to recognize an authority acting within defined 
limits, over which he would exercise no control. The means by which 
he could at any moment be compelled to accede to so unwelcome a 
demand would be the threat of occupying all the coast towns, and 
thereby depriving the Sultan of the revenue which he derives from his 
ports of Tangier, Laraiche, Rabat, Dar el Baida (Casa blanca), Azimour, 
Safi, and Suera (or Mogador). To such a threat (or, if not to the 
threat, to the joint action duly enforced) the Sultan could offer no 
effective opposition. He would be glad to recover so important a source 
of revenue, and the vital possession of his seaboard, by recognizing the 
establishment of an independent authority, within limits which include 
no towns of greater importance than Tangier and Tetuan—which towns, 
although they have a good climate, facility of access from Lurope, and 
beauty of neighbourhood, are neither the centre of great grain-growing 
districts nor on the direct trade route with Europe. 

If local representative government, subject to the supervision, and, 
in some respects, to the control of European commissioners, could be 
established in the districts of Tangier and Tetuan, and in that of El 
Gharb, so as to secure the Sebou river as a geographical limitation 
sufficiently defined, the province would not only so rapidly increase in 
wealth and population as to enable the district soon to defray the 
expenses of its own administration ; but it would possess in the Jewish 
and European inhabitants an element of education and enlightenment 
which no other district in Morocco at present enjoys. The germ of an 
elective municipal body exists at Tangier; but it is scarcely likely to 
survive conditions which so restrict its authority as to deny it the 
exercise of many of the most essential functions of such an organization. 

In the case of an occupation, or in the case of the neutralization of 
the Tangier district, a considerable sum could be almost immediately 
obtained.by throwing into the market Government land in and near the 
towns, for building lots—land (for which there is even now some 
demand) which the present Government refuses to sell. The creation of 
roads would enable the commissioners to dispose of a_ practically 
unlimited supply of waste land now serving merely to pasture a few 
sheep and goats. This land, in the hands of men possessing the requisite 
knowledge and capital, might be converted into vineyards and fruit 
farms not inferior to those which constitute the chief wealth of Oran 
and other thriving Algerian districts. The erection of a mole in Tangier 
bay would bring about increased trade and harbour dues. 

It is true that the maintenance of the status quo. (to which Sir John 
Drummond Hay had for some forty years devoted his energy, with 
remarkable sagacity and success) proved highly advantageous to the 
ascendency of English influence at the Court of Morocco; but circum- 
stances have changed. A new era was begun with the appointment of 
Sir William Kirby-Green. Sir William forced the Sultan’s hand, and 
arranged for the establishment of telegraphic communication. When 
the Eastern Telegraph opened its office at Tangier, the somnolent fatuity 
of Oriental policy received a rude shock. Further concessions had been 
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made before the sudden death of Sir William, in the city of Morocco, 
where he may be said to have fallen victim to tortuous and exasper- 
ating delays, causing anxieties which his already broken health did not 
enable him to survive. At the present moment Sir Charles Euan 
Smith, fresh from his successes at Zanzibar, is entering upon his diplo- 
matic duties at Tangier. The view which he takes of the situation 
may largely influence the future. If the new English Envoy brings 
with him, in addition to his experience of Oriental character and method, 
the determination to enforce an attitude of greater deference, and to 
produce some sense of the relations which should exist between such 
a Power as Great Britain and such a Court as Morocco, he will render 
lasting service, not only to his own Government, but also to the 
inhabitants, both native and foreign, of this land of promise—a land 
which might easily become the very garden of the earth. 


Gentlemen, I am, yours obediently, 
November 4, 1891. Ion PERDICARIS. 
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